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LITERATURE. 


Warren Hastings: a Biography. By Captain 
Lionel James Trotter. (W.H. Allen & 
Co.) 


Tis is an attempt to furnish “a clear, in- 
teresting, and impartial account of the 

at Governor” of India; and is accept- 
able as a corrective of the exaggerations and 
overwrought rhetoric of Macaulay’s bril- 
liant essay. It is carefully and clearly 
written, and although it errs, as might be 
expected, in palliating and excusing acts for 
which no true justification can be found, it 
is far more correct and trustworthy than 
the memoir to which the majority of 
Englishmen are indebted for a knowledge of 
Warren Hastings. Justice to a great man 
demands that his memory should not suffer 
from the influence of a one-sided and party 
writer, however seductive his style, however 
specious his arguments. Few men have 
suffered more from the effects of hostile 
eloquence than Warren Hastings; and not- 
withstanding his many and great abilities 
he showed himself singularly incapable of 
appreciating the gravity of the charges 
brought against him, and of repelling them 
with suitable vigour. His heavy, cumbrous 
defence of himself before the House of 
Commons wearied and worried the hearers, 
and materially helped in making up their 
minds that he should be brought to trial. 
Impey, who was involved with Hastings in 
some of the charges, and upon whom 
Macaulay has poured ont vials of wrath 
most bitter and acrimonious, soon brought 
the House round to his side, and by a spirited 
and skilful defence won a triumphant ac- 
quittal. Hastings underwent the tortures 
and ruinous expense of a seven years’ trial, 
which might have been avoided but for the 
injudicious zeal of his friends and his own 
unskilful management. A brilliant scene in 
our history would have been lost, but the 
pomp of the tribunal and the eloquence of the 
accusers might well be spared if the virulent 
party-spirit which actuated and directed the 
prosecution could be hidden for ever, and the 
tedious mockery of the trial forgotten. 
Hastings had many faults, but he was the 
scapegoat of a generation worse than him- 
self and bore the obloquy of many sins and 
wrongs which he had done his best to 
suppress. The rapacity of the Company’s 
servants in India had raised a cry which 
reached even England, and the boundless 
riches and arrogance of the returned nabobs 
excited a strong animosity, sharpened in some 
quarters by covetous envy. Burke’s acute 
sense of justice was deeply wounded by the 
tales of wrong which reached him, and his 





vivid imagination worked him up into a 
frenzy of hatred against the man whom he 
deemed the chief oppressor, so that he could 
listen to no defence, and would admit no 
palliation or excuse. He was honest in his 
aversion, but how far party interests actuated 
those who supported him is a question which 
must be here passed by. No man ever con- 
ducted the government of a country under 
greater difficulties than Hastings; but he 
had not merely to carry on a government, he 
had first to form and establish it. Clive had 
effected the conquest of a large country: it 
was left to Hastings to discern the true 
character of the acquisition, and to con- 
solidate and mould the territorial posses- 
sions of a trading company into the 
nucleus of a mighty empire. [Ill-supported 
by the directors of the Company at home, 
often thwarted and opposed by the Minis- 
try, and served by many whose rapacity 
he had to curb, he was harassed and 
hampered during a great part of his govern- 
ment by colleagues who were sent out to 
oppose him, who on every occasion made 
him feel the power of a tyrannical majority, 
directed by the cold, crafty, and envious 
malignity of Philip Francis, their leader. 
Bat ‘the far-seeing policy and unquailing 
energy of Hastings triumphed over every 
obstacle. He worsted every foe, he leftasettled 
government where he had found anarchy, an 
administration in which purity had taken 
the place of corruption, and courts in which 
the meanest native might obtain justice. He 
sailed for England to encounter a bitter per- 
secution, but he was followed by the regrets 
and good wishes of a vast population who 
admired and loved him as a great and good 
ruler, and the nobleness of his character is 
still a tradition among their descendants. 

In April 1795, Hastings was acquitted by 
the House of Lords of all the crimes laid to 
his charge, and a few years later both Houses 
took an occasion to pay him the greatest 
respect and honour. Of the twenty articles 
of impeachment many were abandoned, but 
upon all he obtained a full acquittal. In 
1841, nearly half a century afterwards, 
Macaulay availed himself of the occasion 
afforded by the publication of Gleig’s Me- 
moirs of Hastings to write his celebrated 
Essay for the Edinburgh Review. Such a 
supporter and admirer of Parliamentary 
authority might have been expected to show 
more respect for the verdict of Parliament ; 
but, says Captain Trotter, “‘ had Burke and 
Fox been Tories instead of Whigs, it is very 
probable that Macaulay would have done more 
justice to the moral worth of the ‘ablest 
of the able men who have given to Great 
Britain her Indian Empire.’”’ As it was, he 
revived some of the charges against Hast- 
ings, and enforced them with all the power 
of his rhetoric. He showed himself the 
adversary seeking a conviction rather than 
the historian passing an impartial verdict. 
In every instance his censures are harsh, but 
in the most serious charge of all, the execu- 
tion of Nand Kumar, he has suppressed 
some important facts, and condemned Hast- 
ings and Impey as guilty of nothing short 
of a jadicial murder. He says :— 

“The crime imputed to him (Nand Kumar) was 
that six years before he had forged a bond. The 
ostensible prosecutor was a native. But it was 





then, and still is, the opinion of everybody, idiots 
and biographers excepted, that Hastings was the 
real mover in the business.” 

This may have been Macaulay’s opinion, 
but he ought to have given his readers the 
opportunity of judging the value of Hast- 
ings’ own statement, solemnly made on oath 
before the judges who tried Nand Kumar, 
that he had never directly or indirectly 
countenanced or forwarded the prosecution. 
Macaulay has also suppressed the fact that 
three judges sat with Impey on the trial, 
and when he asserts that “ Impey would not 
hear of mercy or delay,” he leaves it to be 
inferred that efforts were made to save the 
culprit; but, says Captain Trotter, “not a 
finger was stirred in his behalf, either by his 
native or his English friends,” not even by 
those members of the Council who had sup- 
ported him against Hastings. A petition to 
the Council from the wretched culprit was 
entrusted to Clavering, one of the members, 
on the day before the execution ; but it was 
not presented till the sentence had been 
carried out, and then Francis and his col- 
leagues demanded that it “should be burnt 
by the common hangman as containing 
libellous matter against the Judges of the 
Supreme Court.” Macaulay also urges that 
the culprit, “ bad as he was,” should have 
been spared because he was a Brahman— 
which was trne—and “the head of their 
race and religion”—which was not true. 
The moralist who was so stern against 
Hastings and men of high degree did not 
feel in this case that the convict’s position 
heightened the crime of which he had been 
found guilty. In three cases—those of the 
Rohillas, the Raja of . Benares, and the 
Begums—it is impossible to acquit Hast- 
ings of wrong-doing. In the first and last of 
these cases he might have been to some extent 
deceived by the crafty Nabob Vizier, and he 
certainly had to bear the obloquy of that 
ruler’s cruel proceedings; but in each he 
acted with a hard unfeeling tyranny. He 
was hard bested; the necessities of the 
Government were great and pressing, and 
policy no doubt overrode every other con- 
sideration ; but whatever the end in view, 
the means taken to accomplish it were un- 
justifiable. 

Notwithstanding the vehemence of parts 
of Macaulay’s accusations, he had at heart a 
real admiration of the man, and does full 
justice to “his honourable poverty.” His 
final summary of Hastings’ character is not 
unfair, and recognises his many noble quali- 
ties. But perhaps no more important testi- 
mony in favour of Hastings can be found than 
that of the Marquis of Wellesley. Lord 
Mornington had been one of the most active 
opponents of Hastings, and had sought to 
be made one of the managers of the im- 
peachment. He went to India with a strong 
prejudice against Hastings: he returned 
full of respect and admiration. 

Joun Dowson. 








South Africa and its Mission Fields. By the 
Rey. J. E. Carlyle, late Presbyterian 
Minister and Chaplain, Natal. (James 
Nisbet & Co.) 


At a meeting of the General Presbyterian 
Council, held last July at Edinburgh, it was 
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resolved that statistical and other inform- 
ation respecting the Churches labouring in 
Southern and Central Africa should be col- 
lected, and that Mr. Carlyle should put this 
information into shape. He has performed 
his task thoroughly well, and has produced 
a very interesting and instructive book, sin- 
gularly free from bigotry and sectarianism. 
To all the Churches represented in the mis- 
sion field of South Africa he gives their due ; 
he does not exclude the Roman Catholics, 
and even of the Anglican Ritualists he can 
speak without bitterness. 

South Africa seems to have a special 
attraction for the Evangelical Churches of 
Europe. We find separate missions estab- 
lished not only by various religious bodies 
from England and Scotland, but also from 
Germany, Switzerland, France, the United 
States, Norway, and Russian Finland. All 
the bodies of Protestant Christians act in 
harmony ; they agree among themselves not 
to interfere with each other’s teaching ; 
each one has a separate district allotted to 
it, into which the others do not intrude. 
The same system has, we believe, been 
adopted among the Protestant missionaries 
in Polynesia; it is one which cannot be too 
highly praised, and it will be to be lamented 
should the aggressive action of the Ritualistic 
party in the Church interfere with this truly 
Christian concord, as appears to be the case 
in Basutoland. 

The earliest Christian Church in South 
Africa was, of course, that of the original 
Dutch settlers, which is now not only the 
largest Colonial Church there, but has latterly 
been doing good service in the South African 
mission cause. The earliest of the foreign 
missions was the Moravian, which in 1737 
sent the apostolic Georg Schmidt to the 
Cape. 

Yor the actual results of the labours of the 
several missions we must refer the reader to 
Mr. Carlyle’s work. He has carefully col- 
lected all the statistics available, and from 
the general tone of moderation and sound 
sense which pervades his book we do not 
hesitate to trust him. 

_ The total number of native adherents he 
reckons at 180,000, of whom 35,000 are com- 
municants, The progress of Christianity is 
much more rapid in South Africa than in 
India; the reason of this, says Mr. Carlyle, 
is readily seen. ; 


“In India Christianity has to contend with an 
ancient compacted civilisation, with which its 
gigantie superstitions are so intertwined that to 
separate them seems almost to rend life away. . . 
In South Africa, on the other hand, Christianity 
and civilisation are one, and the attractions of 
both are combined. The thinking native readily 
appreciates this double advantage.” 


‘That the civiliser and the teacher should go 
hand in hand was the view of Livingstone, 
‘and it is undoubtedly the right one. The 
mative practice which has most distressed 
and perplexed the missionaries is polygamy : 
we are disposed to think they have made too 
much of it; before the advance of civilisa- 
tion it must gradually recede; as long as 
‘women are no better than slaves, and slaves 
must be had to till the ground, the more 
wives a man has the richer he is; when he 
‘has to maintain them in decent comfort he 





will be careful how he multiplies additional 
expenses. Our author remarks :— 


“The introduction of the plough will do much 
to emancipate the Kaffir wife, for so long as the 
land can be cultivated with the rude hoe 
her labours and those of her children can be 

rofitably used; but she cannot hold the plough. 
Kathir male labour must then intervene. Hence, 
indeed, the elevation in some measure of women 
among the Rasutos and the Fingoes, as the plough 
has been largely introduced.” 


Mr. Carlyle has not confined himself 
entirely to mission information, but has 
“sought to glance, at least, over the wide 
field of educational, social, and other vitally 
important South African questions.” He 
gives us an interesting sketch of the various 
native tribes of Sonth Africa. These may 
be classed under four principal heads :—The 
aboriginal, dwarfish Bushmen, now driven 
by more powerful invaders to the desert of 
Kalihari and the wild gorges of the Drachen- 
berg mountains ; the Hottentots, the most 
susceptible to the influences of religion ; the 
Kaffirs, the finest, the most numerous, and 
certainly the most difficult to deal with of 
the South African races (we fear there is 
little prospect of our wars with them coming 
to an end); the Zulus, of Kaffir origin, in- 
deed, but made distinct and formidable about 
fifty years ago by the military skill of their 
chief Chaka, Mr. Carlyle brings against 
the Boers the old charge of having made 
slaves of the natives; and he approves of 
the annexation of the Transvaal. Without 
entering into the question of right or wrong, 
the impolicy of that measure seems to us 
sufficiently proved by our present war with 
Secocoeni inherited from the late republic. 
Mr. Carlyle considers the remedial measures 
to be adopted when tranquillity shall be re- 
stored. There have been six Kaffir risings, 
and each of them has found us unprepared. 
He recommends a militia law like that of 
Switzerland for the colonists. On the dis- 
armament of the natives he lays much stress, 
though he does not overlook the difficulties 
of it. He follows Sir Bartle Frere in re- 
commending the abolition of the tribal sys- 
tem; and he would put an end to the exist- 
ing tribal system of land-tenure, and give 
the natives personal rights in the land. 

In taking leave of Mr. Carlyle we heartily 
recommend his excellent work to all, of 
whatsoever denomination, who take apy in- 
terest in mission work. 

Wittum WIcKHAM. 








The Educational Year-Book for 1879. 
(Cassell, Petter & Galpin.) 


Goop intentions and manifold diligence have 
done much for this book. The most recent 
and trustworthy authorities appear to have 
been consulted ; calendars, prospectuses and 
school programmes have been collated, and 
packed together in a neat form; and the 
result is a longer list of schools, and a mass 
of more varied detail, both about them and 
the universities, than we have seen collected 
in any previous school directory. Here, 
however, all commendation must end. The 
compiler has given to the public all the 
material he has collected; but in collecting 
it he appears to have had no guiding prin- 
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ciple, or sense of the relative value. of 
different kinds of facts, and to have made no 
attempt at classification. It may be owned 
that the task of arranging under distinct 
categories all the confused and heterogeneous. 
institutions which provide secondary educa- 
tion in England is not an easy one. The 
well-intended design of the late Schools 
Enquiry Commission and of the Endowed 
Schools Commissioners to grade the public 
schools of England, on a plan partly 
determined by the fees, partly by the 
curricula of instruction, and partly by 
the number of years occupied by the 
school course, proved, as is well known, 
to be impracticable, owing to the extreme 
dislike of school authorities to be designated 
by terms carrying with them so unpleasant a 
social significance as “Second Grade” and 
“Third Grade.” Nevertheless, for practical 
purposes a rough classification, such as we 
should have thought indispensable to the 
parents for whom this book is prepared, 
might easily have been made. There are 
the ancient public schools such as Eton and 
Harrow, and the three or four modern foun. 
dations such as Marlborough and Clifton, 
which have also achieved the highest educa- 


tional rank, and are in close connexion with: 


the universities. Then there are the gram- 


mar-schools which have been reconstituted. 


under the provisions of the Endowed Schools 
Act, and have received new schemes, either 
confirming them in the position of classical 
or university schools, or requiring them to 
accept the position of modern or intermediate 
schools, and, in some cases, of distinctly 
scientific or “real” schools. There are 
also cheaper boarding-schools of a more 
sectional character, either local, as the Devon 
and Norfolk County Schools, mainly for 
farmers’ sons; or religious, as the High 
Church Schools founded by Mr. Woodard, the 
Friends’ School at Ackworth, or the Wesleyan 
Schools at Sheffield and Taunton. Lastly, 
there is a ghostly multitude of little country 
foundations—grammar-schools only in name, 
too remote and insignificant to attract any 
pupils who want secondary education, too 
poor to be worth much trouble from the 
legislature in the fashioning of new schemes, 
and generally doing, if anything, elementary 
work of the humblest type. But to the 
editor of this volume all these institutions 
are alike. They all fall under the same 
general head of “Higher Schools and 
Colleges;” the only categories adopted are 
the letters of the alphabet; and Eton finds 
itself in the same list with a Scotch school 
at Brechin where the fees are 4s. per 
quarter, and with the Rothbury School in 
Northumberland, described vaguely as giv- 
ing “a good commercial education and ful. 
filling Government requirements ’—what- 
ever they may be. On the other hand, a 
small nnmber of boarding-schools which do 
not profess to be of the highest type, such 
as Lancing and Lichfield; and one or two 
Mechanics’ Institutes, such as the Birkbeck 
Institution in London and the Salford Insti- 
tute, are actually inserted under the name 
of “ Higher Colleges and Universities,” in the 
same list as Oxford and Cambridge, and are 
thus placed on a higher level than Rugby 
or Winchester. There is one point on 


which the more thoughtful parents are likely 
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i desire particular information. In seeking 
to distinguish the good schools from the bad, 
they would like to know whether the school 


has or has not been brought under the in-| 


fluence of modern legislation by means 
of a new scheme ; and in particular 
whether the governing body is a clique 
of the old type, renewed by the perpetual 
process of co-optation, or a responsible and 
representative council entitled to the public 
confidence. But this book will afford them 
little or no help. It simply states in some 
cases that there are “ trustees,” but gives no 
clue to the way in which they are appointed. 
It refers in some instances to the existence 
of a modern scheme under the Endowed 
Schools Act; but in the case of many of the 
re-organised schools omits such reference 
altogether. The value of the endowment, a 
most important factor in determining the 
status and possibilities of any given school, is 
another matter of detail on which readers 
will look in vain for any information in this 
book, although the data on this subject are 
very accessible in official Reports. The 
most unintelligible characteristic of the 
book is the principle—if any—adopted by 
the compiler in the selection of the schools. 
We cite one or two instances at random. In 
Leicestershire, Appleby Grammar School is 
mentioned, but the richer and more im- 
portant foundation of Ashby-de-la-Zouch is 
omitted. One of the most prominent and 
flourishing grammar-schools of Northum- 
berland is that of Morpeth, which is not even 
mentioned. In Lincolnshire, a little day- 
school at Grimsby for the sons of freemen 
is included in the list; but respectable and 
well-endowed grammar-schools of the second 
order, such as Alford, Sleaford, and Brigg, 
receive no notice ; and even theancient founda- 
tion of Louth—one of the richest and most 
important in the county, in which the present 
Poet Laureate received his education—is 
omitted altogether. Perhaps it is not sur- 
prising that comparatively modern country 
boarding-schools for the middle-class, estab- 
lished out of the funds of ancient charities 
—such as those of Borden in Kent, and 
Odiham in Hampshire—shonld have escaped 
the enquiries of the editor; but in such a 
case as that of the four great schools de- 
veloped out of Aske’s Charity, and governed 
by the Haberdashers’ Company, it is diffi- 
cult to tell why the two at Hoxton should 
be named, and the two at Hatcham—which 
are quite as large, and of a higher educa- 
tional character—shonld be omitted, except 
on the assumption of extreme negligence, 
or of a hap-hazard selection of material such 
as goes far to deprive the book of any value 
as a complete educational directory. 

It would not be right, however, to assume 
that the work is a mere accidental compila- 
tion of facts which could be cut and pieced 
together by a mechanical process. There is 
evidence at least in one sentence of the 
editor’s own theory and personal acquaint- 
ance with the subject. By way of prefacing 
the few pages devoted to the subject of 
Girls’ Schools and Colleges, he has this 
wonderful paragraph :— 

“The Ladies’ Educational Associations within 
reach of the Universities are largely helped by the 
co-operation of the professors and other teachers. 
Scholarships established by such associations are 





given u— in connexion with local examina- 
tions, or wi 


‘Now, this is exactly the kind of oracular 


Colleges for Ladies.” 


sentence which a person who feels bound to 
say something on a matter of which he is 
ignorant is fain to evolve out of a consider- 
ation of the fitness of things, or out of his 
inner consciousness. But there are, unfor- 
tunately, no facts which correspond to this 
general statement. At Cambridge thero are 
two colleges—Newnham and Girton—not 
‘‘ educational associations;” and the particu- 
lars of their constitution, which are duly 
given in this book, show the statement to 
be inapplicable to them at least. If such a 
Ladies’ Association exists at or near Oxford, 
its name and the names of the professors of 
the university who aid in its teaching will be 
new to the public and ought to be given. In 
London there was such a Ladies’ Association, 
but it came to an end when University 
College determined to admit women to the 
teaching of its ordinary professors. And 
as to what are the scholarships which are 
given by these imaginary associations, or 
what are the “colleges for ladies” in con- 
nexion with which they are held, the reader 
of this book is left to conjecture for himself. 

Considering the large increase of late years 
in the provision for the higher education of 
girls and women, the treatment of that 
subject in a book . professing to give a 
comprehensive review of our educational 
resources must be pronounced extremely un- 
satisfactory. We can find no mention of 
the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, or of the 
North London Collegiate School for Girls— 
public institutions on a great scale, which 
have been in existence for several years, and 
which have proved to be the parents and 
models of many successors. The author ap- 
pears never to have heard of any one of the 
eighteen large establishments of the Girls’ 
Public Day School Company; nor even of the 
yet more important schools for girls which 
by means of the Endowed Schools Act have 
been erected on the foundations of ancient 
grammar schools, as at Keighley, Bradford, 
Exeter, Bristol, Stamford, and many other 
places. The multiplication of agencies of 
this kind is one of the most characteristic 
and important of the educational phenomena 
of our day, yetno one would learn this fact 
by consulting the The Educational Year- 
Book. 

Such a compendium of information as 
this book purports to furnish has long been 
wanted; and every honest attempt to 
supply the want deserves respectful wel- 
come. But if this new publication is ip 
future years to take rank as an authoritative 
handbook on the subject, and to be worthy 
of its publishers’ repute, its supervision 
should be entrusted to an editor who has 
some power of discriminating between sig- 
nificant and insignificant facts, some ac- 
quaintance with modern educational legisla- 
tion and its effects, and at least a sufficient 
sense of proportion to feel that in devoting 
only six pages out of 344 to the provision 
for what he clumsily calls “‘ Female Educa- 
tion,” he is doing but scant justice to an 
important part of the subject with which he 
has undertaken to deal. J. G. Frreu. 
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Brian Boru. A Tragedy. By J. T. B, 

(Longmans. ) 

Brian Boru introduces itself as a tragedy 
written at long intervals, with no speciak’ 
object of publication, with no attempt at 
local colour or other attractions of the kind, 
and simply intended “to represent some of 
the permanent passions and emotions of 
human nature.” This Preface is not unpro- 
mising, inasmuch as (with leave of certain 
persons of distinction) the art of poetry and 
the science of archaeology are two things 
which have not the least necessary connexion 
with one another. 

The argument of the, play (an old-fash- 
ioned but, to our thinking, almost indispens- 
able furniture of epic and dramatic poetry, 
which J. T. B. has left us to supply) is as 
follows :— Ireland under the reign of its 
well-intentioned but not too vigorous king, 
Malachy, is a prey to domestic dissension 
and to the inroads of the Danes. The chief 
vassal-king, Mahon of Munster, is ill- 
affected, and his brother, Brian Boru, chief 
of Thomond, is not able to counteract his 
influence. At the time when the play opens, 
however, Brian has at last succeeded 
in urging the king to vigorous action, and a. 
general effort against the Danes is resolved 
upon. The fair prospect is, however, again 
clouded by Mahon’s misconduct, and the. 
plan is postponed. Brian reaches his castle 
weary, despairing of Ireland’s safety, and 








agitated between these feelings and those of 


affection and loyalty towards his brother. 
Meanwhile his wife, Kormloda, has plotted 
with Tiege, her son by a former marriage, 
the murder of Mahon as a means of her own 
aggrandisement. Tiege agrees to attempt 
the deed with his servant, Connor, and the 
two are overheard by an orphan Danish 
maiden, beloved by Brian’s son, Morrough. 
She imperfectly catches the design, but. 
hurries off at once to warn Brian, whose: 


mind is in the already-mentioned state of 


distraction. At first, being ignorant of 
the personality of the conspirators, an& 
merely hearing that there is a plot 
against his brother’s life, he is ea 

to go to the rescue. But Kormloda’s 
wiles prevent this: the chief, exhausted 
with his struggles, is overcome by sleep, and 
when he wakes it is too late. His brother is 
murdered ; he succeeds him, he is free to save 
Ireland, and he does not know the guilt of 
his wife and stepson, but still he feels him- 
self an accessory in the crime. The guilty 
parties remain undiscovered, and the crime is 
attributed to a rival chieftain, Maolmua, whom 


Brian, though in sore straits of conscience, . 


attacks, honestly believing his guilt.. King 
Malachy interferes, but his manners are dis- 
torted by his ill-conditioned son, Murtacher. 


War actually breaks out between Brian. 
and Malachy, and is only ended by Murs’ 


tacher’s death and Malachy’s voluntary re- 
nunciation of the crown to Brian. Still in 
grief for his half-involuntary sin, Brian 
accepts it, and victoriously wages war 
against the Danes. At last the murderer 
Connor, mortally wounded by his associate, 
Prince Tiege, reveals the whole history to 
Brian. The king at once denounces and re- 
pudiates Kormloda, and she with a strong 
faction of Irish joins the Danes. The final 
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and historical battle of Clontarf is fought, 
and Brian atones by victory and his own 
death for his sin. 

Such, omitting minor details, is the plot of 
Brian Boru. When the reader turns to the 
play itself, the first thing that is likely to 
strike him is that the author has a quite 
remarkable and exceptional gift of tragic 
verse. We are speaking deliberately when 
we say that in no living writer is this quality 
more marked. Most of our poets who write 
plays are apt to confound the versification 
of lyric or narrative poetry with that of drama, 
and this is a very decided blemish in their 
work. The verse of Brian Boru, on the other 
hand, is of unmistakeable tragic quality, as 
the following extracts will, we think, clearly 
show. The first is the soliloquy of the Danish 
maiden Ethnie after the confession of Mor- 
rough’s love ; the second, Kormloda’s as her 
messengers are on their way :— 


“Now he is gone. My head swims. I must rest. 
For Love's keon joy is half akin to pain. 
Oh psinfal pleasure! oh most happy pain! 
He loves me, loves me, loves me. ‘This dear lesson 
I cannot learn too well. Oh memory! 
Keep in thy treasure-house tbe record fair. 
For never comes another day like this 
‘Though days be full of joy and years be many. 
But yesterday my life was in the bud: 
Tho petals of its spring-time, maiden thoughts, 
Were folded close over its unsunned heart 
Waiting the touch of summer; but to-day 
The sun of love has shone and its warm breath, 
Making a blissful summer in my soul, 
Bursts with its sweet compulsion and quick joy 
The little bud, and life’s bright flower appears.” 


Thus the Danish maiden. Now for the 
~Qaeon :— 


“ Upon this sea of great expectancy 
My courage, like a bark, doth rise and fall, 
Now high, now low, now lost. 
fears 
Crowd on my spirit, and the silent night 
Seoms full of tragic voices. Hark! they hail me. 
One calls me murderess, and another queen. 
I must be both or neither. Well, what then? 
A crown will hide the brand upon my brow. 
. And I will wear it so that none shall dare 
‘To scan its aspect with too curious eyes. 
Hark! I hear voices: Brian’s with the rest. 
* This tells of baffled purposes. But now 
My enterprise will draw resistless on 
His lagging fortunes, and will guide them straight 
“To fame and glory.” 


Take, again, the following short phrases :— 
“ But that age gives privilege to scorn 


I had put a cold phrase on a careless tongue 
And left you to your spleen.” 


Or this :— 


Strange shapeless 


** You must promise fair, 
But not too fairly, lest the nimble tongue 
Should outstrip halting probability 
And caper emptily beyond the goal.” 


Here is a fine touch in the threat of the 
hardened Kormloda to her shrinking accom- 
plice i 
“No! by the great hereafter of your dreams, 
I will not save you!” 


Another, the Queen’s soliloquy as the wretch 
leaves her :— 


“ He will need watching lest he live too long.” 
A good figure :— 


“ Affliction ofttimes purges 

Both men and states. The hammer strokes of fate 
- Ring on the world’s great anvil, and knit close 

The smitten nation. Sparks of strife fly off 

And sundered parts are welded into one 

In the white heat of anguish. But our chiefs 

Are like rough flints—no union possible— 

And at each stroke the scat‘ered fragments fly 

In wider severance,” 





Again :— 
‘‘I am for the work of every day, 


A herb to mingle with your common food, 
And not a flower to grace your festival.” 


Here is a specially Shaksperian passage :— 
“That he did wrest and give a warlike turn 

To moderate and peaceful messages. 

Presenting at the sword’s point and with scorn 


(I learned the truth from his pale lips but now) 
The scope and matter of my embassy.” 


Lastly, we may give the picture of the dead 
queen and murderess, Kormloda :— 
“ The steadfast gazing eyes, 

Those windows of the soul, are open wide, 

But look on other worlds; and all the face 

Set to the conflict seems defiant still, 

As if the great surrender had been made 

With undefeated courage.” 


We are much mistaken if the ring of the 
notes that Marlowe first struck is not plainly 
to be heard in more than one of these pas- 
sages. 

In other respects J. T. B. is not quite so 
fortunate. His fable is, indeed, good and 
sufficient, but the characters which he 
has assembled for carrying it out lack 
strength and, in some cases, originality. 
The resemblance of Kormloda now to Lady 
Macbeth, now to the queen in Cymbeline, is 
a dangerous one. If Tiege does not so 
strongly recall Cloten it is because he is too 
colourless a person to recall anybody. The 
part of Murtacher is little more than a 
double of that of Worcester in Henry IV. ; 
while Morrough and the Danish maiden 
Ethnie, though a virtuous and interesting 
pair of lovers, fail somehow to impress us 
with much belief in them as living beings. 
The vacillations of Brian’s character, or 
rather the contrast between his intense 
patriotism and hardly less intense but less 
conscious ambition on the one hand, and on 
the other his horror and remorse at the 
means whereby he attains greatness and 
saves his country, is very well attempted, 
and in parts is not far from being a success, 
He is, however, too much given to what we 
fear we must call rants, which recall Dryden, 
and the worst side of Dryden, rather than 
Shakspere. His violence of language at 
Connor’s confession and towards Kormloda 
appears unseemly and somewhat womanish ; 
but perhaps we shall be told that we do not 
make sufficient allowance for Celtic cha- 
racter. From a literary point of view the 
great interest of Brian Boruwis that the author 
has got what no amount of study would be 
likely to give him, and lacks only that which 
stady can easily supply. This being the 
case, it does not seem unreasonable to look 
forward to some excellent work from him in 
the future. Grorce Satrspory. 








Memorials from Journals and Letters of 
Samuel Clark, M.A., F.R.G.S. Edited 
with an Introduction by his Wife. (Mac- 
millan.) 


“Haun facile emergunt quorum virtutibus 
obstat”” not only the narrow margin avyail- 
able for the education of the youngest of ten 
children of a middle-class family in a pro- 
vincial town, but also the limited range of 
admixture with the world where the family 
is a so-called “ Quaker” family. Yet Samuel 





Clark, who was born at Southampton in 
May 1810, the youngest child of two earnest, 
God-fearing Friends, did so emerge, a great 
deal, we suspect, through the inheritance of 
his mother’s sterling character and catho. 
licity of views, and, it might be, through a 
strain of Cromwell blood in her veins, tradi- 
tionally descending through Oliver’s second 
son, Henry, to a maternal grandmother. 
Those who knew Samuel Clark in life, even 
more than those who study his photograph, 
must have noted the strange singularity of 
eyelids which S. Lawrence, the portrait. 
painter, once craved permission to copy, as 
Oliver Cromwell’s peculiar type, and this 
though he knew not that there was an 
hereditary reason for it. Scant, but sufficient 
in early youth “ for his father’s plans for 
him,” was the lad’s schooling till thirteen 
and a-half, when he was turned into his 
paternal office or counting-house, and 
thenceforth had to acquire before, after, 
or at intervals of business such English, 
Latin, Greek, French, and Hebrew, as 
well as scientific knowledge, as he could 
amass. 

An impetus appears to have been given 
to this studious life as it neared man- 
hood by the coming of Prof. Maurice’s 
father to reside at Southampton, and his 
resuscitation, by the help of “Samuel 
Clark, a young Quaker, between eighteen 
and twenty, of great promise and very re- 
markable mental powers,” of the Mechanics’ 
Institute and the Literary and Philosophic 
Institution, in which both gave courses of 
lectures, the elder lending to his young aide- 
de-camp much the same helping hand in 
secular study as his distinguished son, F. D. 
Maurice, so effectively held out to him in 
matters of faith. A reference to S. Clarke’s 
letters and diaries shows that no day was 
without its set course of study, reflection, 
and added knowledge ; until, in 1836, he went 
to London to join the firm of Darton and 
Son, publishers, of Ludgate Hill, ripe at the 
same time, after much pondering, for the 
great step of his life, which was decided 
though not suggested by his friend F. D. 
Maurice’s Kingdom of Christ—namely, his 
baptism into the Church of England, in 
1837. It wonld seem that within the next 
year or so he had resolved to enter the 
University of Oxford, and to harmonise, as 
far as possible, the duty of a member of a 
publishing firm with an interrupted univer- 
sity course; and though this scheme was 
one which involved seven years of “status 
pupillaris ’’ (no small deduction from a no 
longer young life), we see by it that Clark’s 
example of dividing himself between his 
London business and Oxford studies, and 
employing his evenings at Magdalen Hall 
in literary work to defray his college 
expenses, was rewarded with success mainly 
because it deserved it. -Among the contents 
of his journals and letters there is more 
charm, we should say, for the general reader 
in his tours in Italy with Mr. Strachey, and 
in Greece, France and elsewhere with other 
companions, than in the acute and ever- 
weighty arguments with which, in letters 
to his mother and sisters, he built up the 
course of Christian belief which found him, 
on taking holy orders, a sound, temperate, 
well-informed Churchman, averse from all 
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extravagances of doctrine, disinclined to 
binding heavy burdens by an outcry against 
balls and theatres, and bold enough to avow 
his practice of letter-writing on Sundays, be- 
cause inaction is not rest, nor quietism the 
only a spending the Sunday. We gather 
from . Clark’s Introduction that after 
his return from Greece in 1844, Clark was 
known at Oxford as ‘‘ Athenian Clark ;” and 
some of his letters speak of such receptivity 
of the Romaic while he was in Greece that 
“he could read the Romaic newspapers as 
easily as Xenophon, and actually bought a 
fish on the seashore in the very words of 
Aristophanes ” (p. 225). It is, we imagine, 
owing to Clark’s comparative lateness in 
coming up to Oxford that his estimates of 
then current professors and dons, such as 
(Bp.) Jacobson and Prof. Sewell, Dr. Pusey 
and others, possess a curious interest; and it 
is certainly remarkable how early and how 
well he won the ear and the friendship of 
all with whom in the various stages of his 
life he came into contact, more, we should say, 
from his clearness of head and charm of 
conversation than from any great fascination 
of composition, for that process he was wont 
to reckon a labour and a difficulty. 

It was in June 1843 that he dis- 
solved partnership with Mr. J. M. Darton; 
in 1846 that he was ordained to the 
curacy of Heyford in Northamptonshire, 
whence he moved in a few weeks to 
the Vice-Principalship of St. Mark’s Train- 
ing College, Chelsea, of which Derwent 
Coleridge was then Principal. Here he made 
his mark by his lectures on science, geo- 
graphy, and Shakspere, and soon developed 
into a brilliant lecturer. Here, too, he be- 
gan to feel that insight into men which made 
his principalship of Battersea so marked a 
success that all his compeers in education, 
all his numerous and diverse pupils, have 
been hearty in recognising his eminence. 
While at St. Mark’s he published Maps 
Illustrative of the Physical and Political His- 
tory of the British Empire, as well as other 
maps for the National Society, and took an 
active part with the Rev. F. D. Maurice as 
a lecturer in Queen’s College, Harley Street. 
It was in 1851 that he became Principal of 
Battersea; and it is interesting to find in 
his letters of that period that, though a 
staunch ally and devoted admirer of Prof. 
Maurice and his friend Ludlow, he could not 
subscribe to the views they held on Chris- 
tian Socialism. His Battersea days were no 
doubt the busiest and in much the brightest 
time of his life, though during that period 
occurred the heavy blow of his first wife’s 
death, after nine years of uninterrupted 
happiness. This was in 1857, and the blow 
was sharp and sudden, a sole pledge of love 
being left behind in a delicate little invalid 
boy, who, throngh the utmost devotion of 
surviving friends, was reared to manhood 
and outlived his father by a few months. 
Samuel Clark’s later years knew again the 
blessing and happiness of wedded love, 
through his marriage, in 1862, to the 
editor of the present Memoir, with whom 
to help in watching and tending his boy, 
and in pastoral work at Bredwardine, and 
afterwards Eaton Bishop on the Wye, the 
remainder of his too brief life sped happily 
and serenely, as well as usefully, 





The diocese of Hereford, which he entered 
on resigning Battersea in 1862, needed such 
a man to take a leading part in educational 
matters, and found it in him; and he had 
leisure for completing his Bible Atlas, as well 
as part of the Book of Exodus, all Leviticus, 
and the Prophet Micah for the Speaker's 
Commentary. In a playful letter towards the 
end of the volume before us, he tells of a 
little elementary book (probably a contribu- 
tion to the “Parley” series) which he 
had written thirty years before, and which 
the Athenaewm had pronounced a failure 
and what teachers did not want. In 
point of fact it was sold by hundreds of 
thousands. A sound, full, understanding 
man, all he undertook he loyally accom. 
plished. But as early as 1868 he had a first 
premonition of the illness which seven 
years after proved fatal ; and though he went 
about his avocations and found relief in re- 
laxation from study, while subject to recur- 
rences of it, the summer of 1875 found him 
overtaken by a severer attack, from which 
he was not destined to recover. He breathed 
his last, after a month’s illness, in the house 
of a favourite niece at Cosham,in Hamp- 
shire, on July 17, 1875, at the age of sixty- 
five years. How conscientiously those years 
were spent his widow has told in a memoir of 
more than ordinary tact and self-repression. 

James Davies. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Through a Needle’s Eye. By Hesba Stret- 
ton, Author of ‘‘ Jessica’s First Prayer,” 
&c. In Two Volumes. (C. Kegan Paul 
& Co.) 

Cecil Crofton’s Repentance. By Vere Grey. 
In Two Volumes. (Chapman & Hall.) 
Rachel Olliver, a Tale. In Three Volumes. 

(Macmillan & Co.) 


Through a Needle’s Eye is a well-intentioned 
but uninteresting story in two volumes, IIl- 
natured people might take its moral to be 
that it is not very wicked to steal what does 
not belong to us, if we can make good use 
of it ourselves, and that it is an act of hero- 
ism to return the stolen property to its 
rightful owner when our conscience becomes 
too uncomfortable to allow of our enjoying 
it any longer. So palatable a dose would 
not, perhaps, require much sweetening ; and 
the authoress has certainly not been gene- 
rous. We have, indeed, seldom read so 
dreary a story. The parish of Herford, 
in which the plot is laid, though by 
no means & cheerful corner of our terri- 
tories, being, in fact, a mere row of 
fishermen’s cottages, and destitute alike 
of lodging-house and pier, might, by a 
judicious selection of its inhabitants, have 
been converted into the scene of a pleasant 
story. We remember being struck by the 
exclamation of a particularly cheerful friend 
whose lot it was to live in just such a 
parish :—* I do not find it dull; but then— 
I thank God continually for having endowed 
me witha keen sense ofthe ludicrous!”” Now, 
with a small amount of this commodity, 
Herford would have been no intolerable 
place; but, unfortunately, Herford is not 
humorous. There is nobody in the novel 
who could perpetrate a joke, and, if there 





had been, there is nobody else who could 
have appreciated it. There is, indeed, one 
feeble attempt at the humorous on the part 
of the authoress herself when the vicar’s 
wife obtains nine plump chickens for her 
table at the price of one penny each, by 
purchasing them in their unhatched condition 
and insisting on their adoption by a parish- 
ioner’s hen. This little incident is too good 
to be passed over hurriedly, and Mrs. Cun- 
liffe’s chickens occupy an important position 
in the story. The hero of the novel 
is a clergyman and a widower, with one 
daughter, a very silly little girl, whose name 
is Pansy. His half-brother, Richard, the 
black sheep of the story, having run away 
from home, is in consequence disinherited, 
and Justin, the clergyman, becomes heir in- 
stead. The old squire, however, repents on 
his death-bed, directs his stepson to burn 
the second will, and confides to him his for- 
giveness of his runaway son. It takes a 
long time to tell how the two wills had 
got into the wrong covers, and how, the first 
will being burnt instead of the second, 
Justin finds himself master of Herford; but 
it would take still longer to explain the 
process of reasoning by which this gentle- 
man, clergyman and widower though he is, 
and knowing the mistake which he has 
made, persuades himself to accept the pro- 
perty and hold his tongue. Although we 
have no particular admiration for Justin’s 
character, it is impossible not in some 
degree to sympathise with him in his lon 

and pertinacious courtship of a lady nam 

Diana—the daughter of a tipsy old squire in 
the neighbourhood—who, having accepted 
her suitor with alacrity, is smitten by a 
strong and sudden feeling of filial duty, 
and altogether refuses to fix the wedding- 
day. This courtship lasts for more than ten 
years, and it is conducted by means of an oc- 
casional téte-d-téte in Diana’s parlour, within 
hearing of the squire’s tipsy execrations. 
“ How long,” asks the unfortunate Justin, 
‘‘is this to go on for you and me?” and 
the reader is tempted to add, sotto voce, 
“and for me?” The ten years, however, 
come to an abrupt ending at last. Matters 
are suddenly changed by the return of the 
Prodigal; for Justin, strack by the enor- 
mity of his sin, heroically hands over the 
property to its lawful owner. And now 
the happiness denied him in his days 
of worldly prosperity comes to him in 
his poverty. Diana’s father unexpectedly 
marries again, and the resolute Diana herself 
is set free. Richard, too, by an opportune 
boat-accident, is rendered a cripple for life, 
and Justin is virtually Herford of Herford 
after all. Pansy’s fate is less happy. Her 
engagement to a mercenary young man is 
dissolved on the loss of her fortune, and she 
dies broken-hearted at the inconstancy of 
her lover, whose real name is Robert. but 
whom she absurdly insists on calling Rich- 
mond, because she once spent a day with 
him at that place. Among the characters 
of minor importance is Justin’s mamma, 
who is continually grumbling about her lot 
in life, and tossing back her cap-ribbons, of 
which she seems to have an unlimited 
supply. There is also the family lawyer, 
who, as may be supposed, is not a shining 
light in the profession. Oue or two oppor- 
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tunities occur in the course of the story of 
which the authoress might have availed 
herself to make it less tedious: but they 
have all been neglected,, .Pansy and her 
papa spent a season in London, but. we 
hear nothing about it beyond a vague men- 
tion of the day spent at Richmond, and of 
Justin’s astonishing success in the capacity 
of public orator. In spite of the dark pic- 
ture drawn by the authoress of Richard 
Herford’s character, we had rather admired 
the spirit of independence shewn by his 
timely escape from his native parish, and 
hoped, when he returned, to hear something 
of his experiences abroad. But here, again, 
we are disappointed. He does not seem, 
indeed, to have been the villain represented, 
but he is hopelessly stupid and uninteresting. 
His most formidable oath is “ By George! ” 
and his most serious failing seems to have 
been a partiality for shipwrecks and desert 
islands. 

A glance at the names of its chapters 
generally gives a pretty clear insight into 
the character of a novel. When we see 
among the ‘Contents of Vol. I.” ‘The 
Heiress,” ‘‘ The Dinner-Party,” ‘‘ The Ball,” 
“The Proprieties,” ‘‘ Vacillation,” ‘ The 
Dénouement,” we may confidently expect 
dramatis personae who eat, dress, dance, and 
flirt, and in their intervals of leisure talk 
about trifles in very big print and uncul- 
tured English. Cecil Crofton’s Repentance 
is an example of this sort of novel. It is the 
story of the quarrels of an unladylike and 
ill-tempered girl with her family and her 
suitors. This young lady, who begins by 
being supremely well-dressed and haughty, 
passes through various moods before her re- 
pentance is perfect. She isin turn super- 
cilious, pert, sullen, and passionate. Even 
in her reformed state she is inclined to ac- 
cuse her friends of “ humbugging,” and to 
be otherwise cynical and disagreeable; but 
towards the end of the story she becomes a 
new creature, tearful and repentant, and 
happy in the restored affections of a youthful 
colonel, whom she had, in one of her evil 
tempers, most cruelly dismissed to hunt 
tigers in the Indian jungle. This gentleman 
is a model hero: prudent, virtuous, and in- 
sinuating. We can give no better proof 
of his character than the neat little address 
with which he favours his lady-love when 
he finds her in a conservatory, and rushes 
intrepidly into an offer of his hand and 
heart :— 

“T acknowledge that the hasty words I spoke 
just now deserve your censure, and I ask your 

ardon; at the same time I must, in my own 

efence, beg you to remember that the scene which 
I so unexpectedly came upon was not speciall 
calculated to sooth the present state of my feel- 
ings, considering the deep and intense interest 
with which every one of your actions never fails 
to inspire me..... Do not think me too pre- 
sumptuous. Hitherto, absence, I have felt, was 
the only wry | for me; but nowI can delay no 
longer: and I feel the moment has arrived when 
I must place my fate in your hands. The devo- 
tion of a life will be yours, if you can—if you 
think such an offering worth your acceptance.” 

It is not great praise to say that Rachel 
Ollwer is a better novel than Uecil Crofton’s 
Repentance, but this is almost as much as can 
be urged in itsfavour. It is evidently a first 
novel, and, while there is about it some of 








‘the freshness and unconventional tone of a 
‘first novel, there is also all the crudeness, 


exaggeration of character and situations, and 
total inexperience in the construction of a 
plot. The story is not a complex one. 
Rachel Olliver’s motheé is dead, and Rachel, 
an impulsive and precocious child, is left to 
the tender mercies of a selfish papa. Mr. 
Olliver lives but little at home; but he en- 
gages, to take charge of his house and 
daughter, a governess for whom Ogress 
would be too flattering a name; and a con- 
siderable portion of the story is devoted to 
the disagreeable bickerings of Rachel’s 
schoolroom and lesson-hours. The young 
lady is spirited enough to run away at last, 
and seeks the protection of her maternal 
grandfather, who receives her with open 
arms, and settles on his darling a fortune of 
2,000/. a year. But Mr. Olliver marries a 
second wife—a pretty widow with a prettier 
daughter—and Rachel stupidly goes home to 
inspect her new relations. Conceiving a 
romantic attachment for her silly step-sister, 
she now submits to be duped by everybody 
for her sake. She is deprived not only of 
her independence, money, and other valu- 
ables, but of her lover, a complacent young 
member of Parliament,,who, having flirted 
with both girls, ultimately renders the story 
pointless by marrying neither. Thus two 
heroines and a hero are left at the end of the 
third volume, not merely all unmarried, but 
all apparently satisfied with the decrees of 
fate, and in no hurry to change their condi- 
tion. In spite of its revolutionary principles 
concerning selfish papas and cruel gover- 
nesses, Rachel Olliver might have found 
favour as a story for girls. In its present 
form it has wofully outgrown its strength. 
Fiora Masson. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Book of Epigrams. Edited by W. Daven- 
port Adams. (Routledge.) Mr. Davenport 
Adams has done useful work in collecting and re- 
editing a considerable number of English epigrams. 
All such collections are from the necessity of the 
case more or less indebted to their predecessors ; 
but it is doubtless better that the work should 
from time to time be done afresh than that old 
collections should simply. be re-issued with an 
eprendiy. The present volume contains more 
than a thousand epigrams, and omits few, if any, 
that we should expect to find init. It has the 
a too, of including some of the most re- 
cent of this class of composition, a decided advan- 
tage for the purposes of literary comparison as 
well as of mere curiosity. The editor has pre- 
fixed an Introduction dealing with the history and 
theory of the epigram, has appended to his speci- 
mens a considerable body of notes, and has added 
very useful indexes of authors, first lines, &c. The 
Introduction is very fairly done, though it con- 
tains a criticism of Martial which is not, we 
think, drawn from study of that poet in the origi- 
nal. It is also remarkable that Mr. Adams in 
dealing with Latin epigram does not so much as 
mention Oatullus. Now, the connexion of Catullus 
and Martial is one of the most distinct instances 
of literary filiation on record ; and itis in Catullus 
much more than in Martial that the departure of 
Latin epigram is clearly marked. The notes are 
for the most part useful and well designed, though 
Mr. Adams sometimes succumbs to the tempta- 
tion of introducing unnecessary “views.” Notes 
in such cases should be strictly confined to fact. 
Sometimes, too, he might, perhaps, have been 
more liberal of information. For instance, the 
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interest of Ooleridge’s not very brilliant “ Your 
m must eternal be ” consists almost wholly in 
its having been written on a poem of his own, 
With regard to various readings in the epigrams 
it would hardly be reasonable to find fault with 
the editor. here is no doubt, however, that 
point and sense both require in the famous epigram 

on Nash’s statue :— 

“ Wisdom and wit are little seen, 
But folly at full length.” 











Not— ‘ 
*‘ Wisdom and wit are seldom seen,” 


which entirely destroys the antithesis. In the 
equally well-known Chatham and Strahan epi- 
gram Mr. Adams gives the accepted reading :— 
“The Earl of Chatham with his sword drawn.” 
There is another which makes better verse, and 
draws a picture perhaps more ludicrously descrip- 
tive of irresolution :— 
“ Lord Chatham with his sword half drawn.” 
It is sufficient, however, that Mr. Adams has pro- 
duced a collection of English epigrams which can- 
not fail to be both amusing and useful. 


Alcestis, By John Todhunter. (0. Kegan 
Paul and Co.) We have read Mr. Todhunter’s 
Alcestis with a mixture of feelings, the most pro- 
nounced of which has been a species of wonder. 
We cannot imagine why Mr. Todhunter should 
have written it, and we can still less imagine why 
he should have published it. It is, we must 
hasten to say, by no means a bad book. Indeed, 
this is just the point that excites our wonder, 
Mr. Todhunter writes so well, and his critical 
faculty in preventing him from writing badly is 
obviously so sufficient, that we cannot understand 
how he failed to see that his work was not worth 
publishing. We have no glaring failure in lan- 

uage, in versification, or in taste to chronicle. 
Mr. Todhunter has even introduced a happy 
emendation on the legend by making Admetus 
suffer a three-days’ trance before his death, so that 
his wife’s sacrifice is resolved upon without his 
knowledge. But when we closed Alcestis not 
one single line of it dwelt in our memory ; not so 
much as a phrase or an epithet survived. Of the 
particular flavour which is often present in the 
work of very faulty verse-writers and which 
entitles them to the name of poets there is not a 
vestige. Mr. Todhunter is not even an imitator 
of other men’s ways. He is simply null. It may 
be said that this is an unjust criticism, because it 
partakes too much of mere divination and arbi- 
trary assertion. The best answer to this is to give 
a score of Mr. Todhunter’s verses :— 

“ Admetus. 

With broken heart and withered life I come 

To take farewell of thee, my gentle love. 

Ah! would that now as coldly thou goest forth 

From this my house unto the house of death 

*Twas I lay there! I could not bear to think 

When with glad nuptial hymns and torches bright, 

Smelling of joy as these of blank despair, 

I welcomed thee in triumph, I should so 

ae borne thee forth again. I thought to have 

di 

(As in sad sooth I did) on thy dear breast, 

In thy dear arms. How happily, methinks, 

If I had died for thee! And now thou art gone, 

And I must live in the bleak desolate world 

Without thee, and a second time endure 

The dreadful pangs of death without thee! Oh? 

’Tis I that walk in the grave; thou livest still 

My enskied goddess! Cresilas shall carve 

Thy image of the rarest ivory, 

And in my chamber it shall smile my prayers 

Some comfort back.” 

For our part we cannot call this poetry. And 
we cannot see that the story of Alcestis is worth 
telling over again in such verse as this in the 
track not merely of Euripides, but of Mr. Brown- 
ing and Mr. Morris. As in Zaurella so now in 
Alcestis Mr. Todhunter has shewn himself to be 
possessed of many things that go to the making of 
try, but not of the one thing needful. There 

ve been times when such verse as his would 
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have won very high: It. is-even-now dif- 
ficult, without a long di ion, to show in black 


and white why itis not deserving of such. But 
that itis not—that it is not, indeed, poetry at 
all—there is no doubt in our minds whatever, no 
more doubt than that cockles are not wheat and 
that thistles are not barley. 


Many persons engaged in educational work 
justly complain of the want of a satisfacto 
text-book of geography, and we had hoped muc. 
on their behalf from a Class-Book of Geography, 
by C. B. Clarke (Macmillan and Co.). Though 
captious people might take exception to the ex- 
pression “ attached islands” under the head of 
each country as being hardly correct, and to the 
“historic sketches ” as too brief to serve any use- 
ful purpose, there is, perhaps, not much to be said 
against the plan of the work, but with regard to 
the details the case is different. A few instances, 
taken almost at random, of the inaccuracies which 
the book contains will, we think, conclusively 
show that, without the most thorough revision, it 
can do no good to the cause of education. At 

78 we are taken aback by finding the Eng- 
ish Channel defined to be a French Bay, and at 
page 167 we are told that “the Yellow Sea washes 
the coast” of China “about Nankin,” whereas 
that city is some 200 miles from it. On pages 
171-2 Mr. Clarke gets much confused; he is evi- 
dently not aware that foreign (not necessarily 
European) vessels are allowed to ascend the 
engieae xiang to Ichang, some 360 miles above 
Hankow, where he stops them; and that he has 
placed Hankow and Hanyang on the wrong banks 
of the Han; while with regard to “ Von-chang 

- - Opposite the affluence [sic] of the Han,” 
we presume that we owe that singular name for 
Wuchang to Mr, Clarke's having seen ‘“ Vou- 
chang” in some French work, probably Abbé 
Huce’s, as he puts the joint population of the three 
places at the preposterous number of 8,000,000. 
On page 181 we learn that “the Straits’ Settle- 
ments have only lately been placed under the 
Government of India,” whereas the converse 
operation took place in April 1867, At page 208 
Kilima-Njaro is said to be in the interior of Zanzi- 
bar, of which fact we feel sure that the Seyyid is 
unaware. On page 264 Mr. Clarke asserts that 
South America is “the uninhabited among con- 
tinents,” and yet he tells us (p. 10) that it has 
four inhabitants to the square mile, while Austra- 
lia, which he defines to a continent, has but 
one. Clearly Mr. Clarke cannot be recommended 


as a safe guide for school-boys in geographical | 


matters. 


Arundines Sturi. (Parker.) In this little book 
Mr. Robert Kennard presents us with a selection 
from the Latin poems of Muretus, Buchanan, 
Lowth, and others less known, occasionally adding 
a few specimens of his own composition. do much 
is Buchanan’s once celebrated version of the 
Psalms forgotten, and so little are the Catholic 
hymns of Muretus known, even to Catholics, that 
to confront them anew and compare them together 
will hardly fail to give pleasure even to those who 
consider such reading wasted labour. One differ- 
ence is quite perceptible: Buchanan executed his 
translation of the Psalms with all the skill he 
could command ; Muretus, when he is writing for 
@ sacred occasion, seems to write below his mark, 
and introduces, apparently by design, harshnesses of 
language and metre which he would have avoided 
elsewhere. He probably wished to give his 
hymns something of that ecclesiastical tone 
which seems inconsistent with perfect Latinity. 
At any rate, there is a striking difference between 
the odes for Christian festivals and the epigrams 
and other occasional pieces which are here laid 

fore us consecutively. Many of Muretus’s 
epigrams are as perfect as modern epigrams in 
Latin can be: a fact which will be patent to any- 
one who reads them side by side with those by 
other authors in Mr. Marnhull’s volume. Of these 
little is to be said, but it might have been wiser, 





we think, not;to have printed one after the, other 
@ very tame version in hexameters of “ How sweet 
the moonlight sleeps upon this bank,” and eleven 
hexameters of Milton’s, merely for the sake of in- 
troducing twice over a verse by the latter in which 
the last syllable of melos is made long. The 
editor’s own contributions are too much in the 
style of centos to be satisfactory. 


Dr. Frrepricu Orrker, member of the German 
Heletatne, has published a pamphlet in German 
and Engli 
Heligoland (Stuttgart: Auerbach; London: Triib- 
ner). It may readily be granted that Heligoland 
is neglected by the Colonial Office, and that the 
wishes of her inhabitants are misunderstood. By 
his Helgoland, Schilderungen und Erérterungen 
(Berlin, 1855), to which this pamphlet is in some 
sort a supplement, Dr. Oetker has qualified him- 
self to speak on the subject. But unfortunatel 
his “appeal to public opinion in England,” thoug 
written in English, is entirely German in senti- 
ment and mode of exposition. It is impossible 


for one unfamiliar with the facts to gather a clear | 


conception from these pages, which take the form 
of a running comment upon recent reforms. 


Where's Where? in two parts, by Edward 
Arthur Copleston (Griffith and Farran), is in- 
tended to be a work of reference for Somersetshire 
and the adjoining counties, with many novel and 
valuable features. The compiler has evidently 
expended upon it an infinity of labour, but we 
regret that an impartial verdict’ must be unsatis- 
factory. The method of arrangement is abso- 
lutely bewildering, and the facts are by no means 
uniformly accurate. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Srifor Emrtro Oasteiar has accepted the invita- 
tion of the Curators of the Taylor Institution to 
ive a course of lectures on Spanish literature 
fore the University of Oxford during the next 
summer term. 


Messrs. GRIFFITH AND Farran will publish 
immediately a work by Catherine Swanwick en- 
titled Hofer: a Drama. 


Tue article on Pessimism, by O. Plumacher, in 
the January number of Mind—“ A Voice out of 
the Pessimistic Camp raised in Defence of its 
Leader” (Hartmann) — has been supposed the 
work of an English writer under a nom de plume. 
It is really the spoonnesen of a German-Swiss 
lady, Frau Olga Plumacher. 


Mr. Essworts continues his work on the Civil 
War Ballads, collating, copyin engravings, find- 
ing new ballads and materials for notes. If, when 
he is ready for press, the Ballad Society has not or 
cannot get money enough for the series, Mr. Ebs- 
worth will issue it to a limited number of private 
subscribers. .Mr. Ebsworth is also copying and 
annotating the titles of all the s in the 
Stationers’ registers, 1558 to 1640, in Arber’s 
Transcript, and intends to continue them to 1688, 
from the MS, registers themselves. The ballad- 
titles in the Transcript Mr. H.B. Wheatley had 
already copied. out, with the intention of printing 
them for the Ballad Society. 


Mr. Samvet Nett, of Edinburgh, is revising for 
a@ new edition his Shakspere, 
graphy, and an Estimate of the Facts, Fancies, 
Forgertes, and Fabrications regarding his Life and 
Works, Mr. Neil’s annotated school edition of 
Romeo and Juliet is in the press; his Henry V. 
has been lately published. He has Twelfth Night 
and Cymbeline in hand—all for Collins’s School 
Series. 


M. Pavt Lacrorx is engaged on a work to be 
entitled XVII* Siecle: Institutions, Usages, et 
Costumes, which will be followed by a second on 
the Sciences, Literature, and Arts of the same 
period. They are intended to connect his four 
works on the Middle Ages and the Renaissance 


sh, entitled Constitution and Right tn | 


a Critical Bio-' 





with his two volumes on the Eighteenth Century, 
so as to give a view of French society from its 
origin to our own days. 


Messrs. Firmin-Dipor will publish toward 
the end of the year a monograph on Saint-Michel 
et le Mont Saint-Michel, by Mgr. Germain, 
Bishop of Coutances and Avranches, M,  l’abbé 
Brin, and M. Ed. Oorroyer. 


Mr. Epwarp Ditton Lewis, whose paper on 
the “ Codification of Criminal Law in England,” 
read before the deputies of the Trades Union 
Congress at Bristol in September last, attracted 
considerable attention, is about to publish im- 
—— through Messrs. 0. Kegan Paul and 
Oo., a Draft Code of Criminal Law and Pro- 
cedure. 


Mr. G. A. Sata’s “ Hours of the Day and 
Night” in London, entitled Twice Rownd the 
Clock, illustrated with all M‘Connell’s elaborate 
drawings, will be issued next Monday by Messrs. 
J. and R. Maxwell. 


Mr. ALEXANDER GARDNER, of Paisley, pro- 
— to publish by subscription a new edition of 
amieson’s Etymological Dictionary of the Scottish 
Language, carefully revised and collated by Dr. 
John Longmuir, of Aberdeen. 


Mr. Incram’s British Association Address on 
the “Present Position and Prospects of Political 
Economy” is about to be published in German, 
The translation is being executed by Prof. von 
Scheel, and the publisher will be Fischer, of Jena. 


A Yoxowama contemporary states that the 
Japanese Government have authorised the issue, 
by a Japanese publisher, of an edition of the Book 
of Genesis in Chinese, prepared for the Japanese 
by the insertion of the kun-ten, the work of the 
American Bible Society. This is the first portion 
of the Scriptures the publication of which in 
Japan has been authorised by means of the 
Government stamp; and, having in view the great 
distaste which the authorities have so long enter- 
tained to the introduction of foreign religions, the 
fact is significant and worthy of record. 


Tue lectures on Manzoni delivered last year by 
Prof. Angelo de Gubernatis in the Taylor Institu- 
tion are being published, and are expected to 
appear next month. 


Tue Transactions of the Fourth Oongress of 
Orientalists, held last September at Florence, are 
already in the press, and will probably be ready 
towards the end of the spring. 


Tue Rev. M. Kaufmann, author of Soctalism ; 
tts Nature, its Dangers, and its Remedies con- 
stdered, is collecting into a volume, to be published 
by Messrs. OC. Kegan Paul and Oo., a series of 
papers which have appeared in the Leisure Hour, 
under the title Utopas: or, Schemes of Social Im- 

ovement, The volume will contain chapters on 
‘‘Lassalle and German Socialism” and “ Karl 
Marx and the International.” 


Pror. W, WaGNeEr is engaged on a translation 
into German of Prof. Dowden’s Shakspere, His 
Mind and Art: a Critical Study. ; 


Messrs. O. Kzcan Pavt anv Oo. will shortly 
igre a little work by Mr. H. Schiitz Wilson, to 
entitled The Tower and the ee : a Minia- 
ture Monograph. The book will be dedicated by 
pores to Field-Marshal Sir Charles Yorke, 


Pror. J. R. Sretey has been deliyering in 
Scotland two fresh lectures on Bismarck and 
Cavour, Bismarck’s work being treated as the 
necessary outcome of the causes set in action by 
Stein, who started and led the regeneration of 
Germany. With his method Oavour’s ‘is con- 
trasted. 


Mr. Furness hopes to finish his new Variorum 
edition of King Lear in March next. 


Ir is likely that the French Government will 
authorise the publication by the Ecole des Chartes 
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of a complete series of Charters in the different 
dialects of France from the twelfth century down- 
wards. While England has so few charters in its 
native tongue after Anglo-Saxon times—all being 
in lawyers’ Latin, or old French—France has a 
magnificent series, which will be of the highest 
value in illustrating the changes in the history of 
its language and dialects. 


The Life Militant ; a Series of Plain Sermons 
for Cottage Meetings, is the title of a volume 
which Messrs. Griffith and Farran have in the 
press for early publication. 


Tue same firm will publish early in the spring 
a novel in two volumes, entitled For a Dream’s 
Sake, by Mrs. Herbert Martin, author of Bonnte 
Lesley. 


We have received a Catalogue of the Chess 
Collection of the late Prof. Allen, of Philadelphia 
—with the exception of that possessed by Von 
Heydebrandt der Laza, supposed to be the most 
complete chess library in the world. Among the 
really rare works included in it are to be found 
copies of Carrera, Cozio, Damiano (editio princepe), 
and Gianutio, of each of which not more than 
two or three copies are known to be in existence. 
Lucena, another equal rarity, is not in the list. 
A copy of Ruy Lopez in the original Spanish 
edition of 1561 is not so very rare as the com- 
pilers of the Catalogue think, and there is no 
rarity in any of the Italian translations. A MS. 
copy of six Blindfold Games of Philidor, of 
which no duplicate is known to exist, would be a 
valuable curiosity to chess-players. Although the 
library is almost complete in the ordinary chess 
works, both in theory and the literature of the 
game, it is singular that the standard work on the 
History of Chess, by Van der Linde, does not 
appear in the list. The collection is offered for 
sale en bloc for 3,000 dols. 


Mr. Srpney J. Herrracez has in the press for 
the Extra Series of the Early English Text 
Society the Life and Letters of Thomas Starkey, 
one of the chaplains to Henry VIII. In 1871 the 
society printed Starkey’s “‘ Dialogue between Pole 
and 7 mainly on the Condition of England,” 
Mr. J. M. Cowper editing it under the title of 
England in Henry VIII.’s Time, Part II. Prof. 
Brewer at first undertook to edit Starkey’s Life 
and Letters, as Part I., or the Introduction to the 
book, but his many engagements preventing his 
carrying out the work, Mr. Herrtage has now 
done it in his stead. 


Sranor Carcano, the Italian Senator, who has 
translated Shakspere, has been elected a Vice- 
President of the New Shakspere Society. 


A prospectus has been issued of the Biblioteca 
Juridica de autores espanoles, the publication of 
which is to commence on the 25th inst. It will 
be edited by Seftor D, José Reus y Garcia, who 
has for twenty-seven years conducted the well- 
known Revista General de Legislacion y Juris 
dencia. This series, beside contributions from 
the most eminent Spanish jurists, will also com- 
we unedited works by some of the great juri- 

ical writers of former times—among others, those 
of Macanaz, the Conde de la Canada, and De 
Eguizabal. 


Tue Russian Academy of Science commenced 
its annual meetings at St. Petersburg on the 10th 
inst. Complaints are heard that the Academy 
has become a somewhat exclusive institution, in 
which the foreign element is unduly represented. 
The more youthful aspirants to scientitic fame in 
Russia find no place in its membership. The same 
thing is true of its relations to native Russian 
literature. It is pointed out that the Academy 
reckons among its associates Prince P. P. Vyaz- 
emski, who possesses no standing in literature, 
while such writers as Tourgénief, Dostoyevski, 
Tolstoi, Ostrovski,and others are not Academicians, 
The Academy ought, it is argued, to hold public 





assemblies for the reception of members, as is done 
abroad. Such branches of science as anthropology, 
palaeontology, &c., are entirely ignored. In short, 
the institution has lapsed into a state of routine, 
and must be mt we | and developed before it will 
attract the sympathetic attention of the Russian 
community. 


THe Revue Historique for January has an article 
by M. Maspero, on “ Egyptian Navigation on the 
Shores of the Red Sea.” The writer's object is to 
gather together from the most ancient hieroglyphics 
at present decipherable the notices of Egyptian navi- 
gation and trade. The most ancient records from 
which he draws his information are those of the 
eleventh dynasty, about thirty centuries before the 
Christian era. The general result of his investi- 
gation is to show that the Egyptians of the age of 
the Pharaohs discovered much of the African side 
of the Red Sea, and were there, as elsewhere, the 

recursors of the Greek and Roman navigators. 

. Gazier finishes his paper on “ Henri Grégoire, 
Constitutional Bishop of Loir-et-Cher” (1791- 
1801). Grégoire was at once a sincere Christian and 
an ardent apostle of the Revolution; the careful 
study of M. Gazier sets before us the difficulties 
which beset him between the resistance which he 
met with from the orthodox, and the persecutions 
which he underwent from the fanatical revolution- 
ists. M. Flammeront traces from documents the 
history of the Jacquerie in Beauvaisis in 1358. 


THE current number of the Altpreussische 
Monatsschrift has an interesting article by Herr 
Rogge, entitled “Sketches of Church Life in the 
Province of Prussia at the Beginning of the 
Philosophical Century.” The writer traces the 
rise of an earnest school of pietists, at the head 
of whom stood Heinrich Lysius, minister of 
Lobenicht, and professor in the university, of 
whose life and teaching Herr Rogge gives a de- 
tailed account. 


In the Preussische Jahrbiicher Dr. Felix Hecht 
calls attention to the claims of Leibnitz to be re- 
garded as a scientific jurist. Dr. B. Suphan 
begins a series of articles on “Goethe and 
Herder” during the period of their friendship, 
which came to an end in 1795. He publishes 
several hitherto unpublished letters which passed 
between them from 1789 to 1795. 


Pror. Ezra Aszot, of Harvard, contributes to 
the November number of the Library Journal a 
paper showing the extent to which our standard 
works of reference still perpetuate the old and 
mistaken view as to the ancient mode of making 
paper from papyrus. The papyrus-plant belongs 
to the Cyperaceae or Sedges; it is an endogenous 
plant with a —— stem, and to talk of its 
“inner bark” as Liddell and Scott do, or of its 
“ thin coats or pellicles” with Smith’s Dictionary 
of Antiquities,is an absurdity. Mr. Poole, of 
Chicago, entirely dissents from Prof. Justin Win- 
sor’s revolutionary proposal to abolish the Acces- 
sion-Catalogue; and the general editor, Mr. 
Bowker, writes upon a ‘‘ Co-operative Scheme of 
Subject-Entry,” to be applied in preparing the 
second or subject-index volume of the proposed 
“Catalog” of the books most suitable forgeneral 
libraries, which the American Library Association 
are ready to undertake as soon as the necessary 
expenses are secured by subscription or guarantee. 
Miss Godfrey has a somewhat severe criticism of 
the Index to the North American Review (vols. 
i.-cxxv., 1815-77); and the number concludes 
with a great store of library news and useful biblio- 
graphical information. 


On the 15th instant there died at Berlin, in the 
sixty-sixth year of his age, Dr. Julius Frauen- 
stadt, the devoted disciple of Schopenhauer, his 
— and the compiler of a Concordance to his 
works. 


JoHANNES ProEtss is about to write a bio- 
graphy of the late Karl Gutzkow, and begs for 
materials in the shape of letters, reminiscences, &c. 











Victor Hveo’s Hernani has just been trans- 
lated into Russian, and will worse aoe brought 


out on the s at St. Petersburg. The translator 
is Sergius Taticheff, Attaché to the Russian 
Embassy at Vienna. 








OBITUARY. 


Mr. E. S. Dattas, well known for his connexion 
with the Times, died on the 17th inst, aged fifty- 
one years. A member of a Scotch family, Mr. 
Dallas was born in the West Indies. We believe 
that he was related to the Rev. R. ©. Dallas, 
the friend of Lord Byron. His early education 
and training were conducted with a view to his 
entering the ministry of the Church of Scotland, 
but an unfortunate personal defect forced him to 
employ his talents in some other manner. On his 
arrival in London he obtained employment on the 
press, and until a recent period was actively en- 
gaged as a contributor to periodical literature. 
His letters to the Times from Paris during the 
Exhibition of 1867 were sprightly and entertaining. 
Whencooped upin that city during the German siege 
he again supplied the readers of the Times with an 
amusing account of the manner in which the be- 
sieged residents laughed in the midst of anxiety, 
and grew fat on vegetables and even more indiffer- 
ent fare. One autumn, about fifteen years ago, a 
gentleman, shut out from his club during the 
annual cleaning, plunged into the recesses of Soho, 
and, through a letter in the Times, drew the at- 
tention of the bachelor world of London to the 
excellence of the cookery at a French restaurant 
in Church Street. The anonymous writer who 
thus secured an ample fortune for be ge ga M. 
Kettner, was commonly unders to be Mr. 
Dallas. To Mr. Dallas is also attributed the com- 
position of the Book of the Table, a work abound- 
ing in practical information and piquant anecdote, 
which a ed under the name of “ Kettner,” in 
1877. Two works, entitled Poetics: an Essay on 
Poetry (1852) and The Gay Science (1866), were 
written by Mr. Dallas, with the object of placing 
criticism on a scientific footing. Both books 
contain many eloquently-written es, but 
failed to effect the objects of their author. Ten 

ears ago he brought out a condensed edition of 

ichardson’s Clarissa ; and at the time of his death 
was engaged on a new edition of Rochefoucauld’s 
Maximes, The circumstances connected with his 
marriage with Miss Glyn are still fresh in the 
public memory. 


Mr. Tomas Sopwitu, a gentleman engaged 
for nearly half a century in many public works 
eoubetted with the railway and mining interests, 
died at 103 Victoria Street, Westminster, on the 
16th inst. The only son of Mr. Jacob Sopwith, 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne, he was born in that town 
on January 3, 1803. Under the powers of the 
Dean Forest Act, 1838, he was appointed a Com- 
missioner to watch over the rights of the Crown 
in that important mining district. He was in- 
strumental in establishing the Mining Record 
Office, and cordially supported Sir Oharles Lemon 
in his efforts to establish a School of Mines in 
Cornwall. From 1845 until his retirement in 
1871, with a substantial pension, he managed the 
famous W. B. Lead Mines of the Beaumont 
family. In 1826 he published an Historical and 
Descriptive Account of Ali Saints’ Church, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, A volume of Notes of a Visit to 
Egypt was privately printed for distribution 
among his friends in 1857, and was followed in 
1869 by a similar volume descriptive of a tour of 
three weeks in Central Europe. Ar. Sopwith was 
the author of several scientific pamphlets and 
papers. For his eminence in the engineering 


world he was elected in 1845 a Fellow of the 
Royal Society. 

Oxtp Harrovians will notice with regret the 
absence from their annual prize-day of that well- 
known “old boy,” Mr. John Benjamin Heath. 
His years of school-life coincided with those of 
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Lord Byron, Lord Palmerston, Sir Robert Peel, 
and other ey characters, and he was accus- 
tomed to dwell, in his annual speeches, on the 
gradual disappearance from this life of his old 
school-friends. Mr. Baron Heath, as he was more 
usually styled, was born in 1790, and died at 66 
Russell Square, on the 16th instant. As the 
leading member of a house long connected with 
Italian trade—the branch of the firm in Italy 
rejoicing in the curious nomenclature of “ Heath, 
Furse and Oo.”—and as the Consul-General in 
London of Italy, he was created a baron of that 
kingdom. Mr. Heath was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society on February 2, 1843. 


Tue death is announced, on the 15th inst., of 
Mr. Charles Christopher Black, M.A., Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in the seventieth year of his 
age. Mr. Black held for some years the post of 
Provisional Assistant-Keeper in the Art Depart- 
ment of the South Kensington Museum. He was 
also the author of a Life of Lionardo da Vinci, 
and a Life of Michelangelo Buonarroti; and the 
translator of a French work on mediaeval and 
other implements of warfare, entitled Weapons of 
War. Mr. Black was also a well-known con- 
tributor to periodical literature on topics relating 
to art, to which he had devoted many years of 
study, both abroad and in England. 


Tae Russian papers announce the death at 
Kiev, on the 6th inst., of Vitalie Yakovlevich 
Shulhin, Professor of History at the University of 
St.Vladimir. He wastheauthor of several historical 
works of merit: among others of a Universal His- 
~ a History of the University of St. Vladimir ; 
and a Review of the Condition of Women in 
Russia before the time of Peter the Great. 
Latterly he edited the local journal Kievlyanin. 


THE deaths are likewise announced of Prof. J. 
T. von Beck, Professor of Evangelical Theology 
in the University of Tiibingen, aged seventy-four ; 
of the venerable Russian poet, Prince Petr 
Andréevich Vyazemsky, aged eighty-six; and of 
F, H. Lewestam, Professor of Literature in the 
University of Warsaw. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


Tue Zettschrift fiir Erdkunde (Ba. xiii., Heft 6) 
contains an able paper on the flora of the Arabian 
Desert of Egypt, by Dr. Klunzinger, whose long 
residence at Kosseir and scientific attainments 
enable him to speak with authority. There are 
about one hundred and twenty species, belonging 
to forty families. Of cryptogamous plants the 
author only discovered two fungi and one species 
of moss. The flora resembles that of Arabia. 
Species also met with in Europe or in tropical 
Africa are very scarce. Dr. W. Koner’s Geo- 
graphical Bibliography for the year 1878 occupies 
105 closely-printed pages. It is singularly com- 
plete, including even articles published in 
Chambers’s Journal and other popular periodicals. 
To geographical students this bibliography is of 
the utmost value, and Dr. Koner is entitled to 
their gratitude. 


A QUEENSLAND paper has published a letter, 
dated Port Moresby, October 22, from a member 
of the party who are prospecting for gold on 
Goldie River, New Guinea. They have succeeded 
in taking their horses seventy miles from Port 
Moresby, and have been a few miles further them- 
selves. They have not found anything “ payable” 
yet, but have every confidence in the future, as 
the gold seen is not quite so fine, and the river is 
splitting up into small branches; the ranges and 
gullies are all showing a little quartz. After 
recruiting at Port Moresby, the party propose to 
move their camp a few miles further up the river, 
and to explore the branches, The writer reports 
that the natives are friendly, and bring yams, 

nanas, and sugar-cane, which they exchange for 

ds or red cloth, He declares that the state- 
ments lately made by various persons against the 





country are unfounded, and he is hopeful that 
payable gold will be found at the end of the wet 
season, 


Ar the last meeting ofthe French Geographical 
Society M. de Rouvre gave an account of his 
eight years’ experiences on the Congo. It is an- 
nounced that on his arrival in Paris M. Savorgnan 
de Brazza will meet with a grand reception at the 
Sorbonne, when he will give an account of the 
results of his three years’ explorations on the 
River Ogowé. M. Daubrée, of the Institute of 
France, has been appointed President of the Com- 
mission Centrale (Conseil) of the society for the 
current year, and MM. Grandidier and Delesse 
Vice-Presidents. 


Tue Italian African Committee have received 
a letter from Dr. P. Matteucci, dated December 12, 
announcing his arrival at Massowah en route for 
Shoa. He states that he has heard from an 
Abyssinian source that the Marchese Antinori 
has at length reached the Kaffa or Gémara 
country, which was one of the chief objects the 
Italian geographical expedition had in view. 


We hear that M. Moritz Déchy, a Hungarian 
traveller with a considerable reputation as an 
Alpine climber, is about to pay a visit to the 
snowy mountain ranges of India. His attention 
will be more especially directed to the mountainous 
tract to the eastward of Darjeeling, and he will 
examine the glaciers, with, it may be hoped, im- 
portant scientific results. M. Déchy will be ac- 
companied by an experienced Alpine guide. 


Ir is stated that, afterseveral ineffectual attempts, 
a steamer has succeeded in ascending the Rio San 
Juan and entering Lake Nicaragua. It is now 
intended to place a line of specially constructed 
vessels on the San Juan, with a view to the com- 
mercial development of the towns on the lake. 


issued “ Statistical Abstract re- 
lating to British India” is the last that will bear 
the signature of Mr. Henry Waterfield, who will 
shortly be promoted from the Statistics and Com- 
merce Department to the office of Financial 
Secretary, vacated by the retirement of Sir T. 
Seccombe. The present issue not only shows a 
careful revision of all the customary tables, but 
also supplies a large amount of new matter of 
special interest at the present time. For example, 
a table has been added giving the chief features 
of Indian finance during a period of the last 
thirty-nine years. From this it seems that only 
thirteen of these years yielded a surplus of income 
over expenditure, and that the net deficit for the 
whole period amounts to a total of nearly fifty- 
four adiiiens sterling. During the last five years 
fourteen millions have been absorbed in famine 
relief, and the debt has increased by twenty-nine 
millions. Elaborate calculations have also been 
made to exhibit the capital sums expended on so- 
called “ productive” public works, and the profit 
or loss arising therefrom.. The total sum thus 
spent up to March, 1877, was nearly 25,000,000/., 
of which about 10,000,000/. is due to irrigation 
works, and 15,000,000/. to State railways. During 
the year ending March, 1877, the irrigation works 
produced a gross revenue of 520,000/., against 
which, apparently, must be set off an expenditure 
on revenue account during the year of 586,000/., 
leaving a net loss on irrigation of 66,000/. The 
State railways yielded a net profit during the 
calendar year 1877 of 141,000/., or a return of 
nearly 1 per cent. It should be explained that 
the State railways are almost all new works, some 
of which have been constructed mainly for strate- 
gic purposes, and others only as feeders to the 
trunk lines. The guaranteed railways, completed 
many years ago, and running along the main lines 
of communication, tell a very different story. U 

to the close of 1877 the total expenditure ha 

been 94,000,000/., while the net earnings in the 
last year were over 6,000,000/., or an average of 
considerably more than 6 per cent. Among other 
interesting facts here brought together for the first 


Tue recentl 





time it may be mentioned that the total annual 
trade of British India with Afghanistan is esti- 
mated at 1,830,000/., nearly equally divided be- 
tween exports and imports. Of the total, 
1,500,0007. passes through the Punjab, and 
330,000/. through Sind, The trade of Baluchis- 
tan is valued at less than 100,000/. The Pe ula 
tion of the Portuguese ions in dia is 
given, according to an old estimate, at 407,712 
souls, A little book we have recently received 
entitled Les Colonies Portugaises (Lisbonne) gives 
a total of 444,617. We believe that, as a matter 
of fact, no census has been taken for many years. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Quarterly opens with an article on Lessing, 
differing in no important degree from the many 
other articles on the same subject which have 
been called forth by the works of Mr. Sime and 
Miss Zimmern. The Quarterly writers on bio- 
graphical matters have generally the knack of 
telling a story pleasantly ; but their papers are not 
epoch-making. In the present case, as the West- 
minster had at least nine months’ start, and as 
the interval has been filled up by a continuous 
series of Lessing portraits, we are not called upon 
to criticise this latest contribution. Of the other 
articles by far the best is that on Prince Bis- 
marck, evidently from the hand of Mr. Hay- 
ward, and teeming, as might be expected, 
with the experiences of one who has watched 
contemporary events from a point of van- 
tage, and who is always ready with historical 
illustrations and parallels. Certainly this writer 
the secret of readableness, and for those 
who do not ask for more his article is perfection. 
The selection of anecdotes is everything in bio~ 
graphical sketches of this kind, and of such selec- 
tion Mr. Hayward is a master. He does not 
pretend to sound the depths of a character, but he 
renders the surface in an unmistakeable way. And 
while quite able to appreciate the most successful 
man of the century, he is far from being blinded 
by success. The last paragraph, in which he 
suddenly turns round upon the hero whom he has 
been describing for us from Busch and Hesekie! 
and Klaczko, is admirable: “If Prince Bis- 
marck is right, all the moralists and philan- 
thropists, all who have put their trust in 
truth and justice, in Progress and rational 
freedom, in peaceful industry and productive 
labour, are wrong.” The writer of “ Our Schools 
and Schoolmasters” has produced a masterpiece 
of Quarterly composition, accepting our educa- 
tional legislation as a necessary evil, but roundly 
denouncing the way in which it has been put in 
practice, and the classes of teachers and the 
modes of teaching which it has called into ex- 
istence. Weare glad, however, to see that in the 
midst of his denunciations of the extravagance of 
School Boards and the quackery of school-book 
writers, the author says a word for that crying 
need, the organisation of our secondary schools. 
“Ts Political Economy a Science?” is a question 
of course answered in the negative; the treatment 
of the question is an excellent example of that 
“dread and dislike of ecience” of which the late 
Mr. Lewes wrote, and which is so evident in the 
pages of the Quarterly. The argument when 
the writer comes to be controversial (as in his 
criticism of Mr. Lowe and of a dictum of Mr. 
Fawcett) is about worthy of a school debating- 
society. Lastly, “The Reflection of English 
Character in English Art” is an ambitious and in 
some ways interesting paper, dealing from the 
Tory point of view with the one and the other. 
Tue New Quarterly has changed hands, and, to 
a certain extent, changed its character also. It 
formerly contained nothing but signed papers: 
now the only ones that are signed are a poem by 
Mr. George Meredith, and a long, long story b 
Mrs. Oliphant. An interesting paper is one on Prof. 
Max Miuller’s lectures: we fancy we recognise the 
hand—it is that of a skilful and strenuous defender 
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of the noble savage against the metaphysic with 
which Prof. Miiller would credit him ; and of one 
who wholly refuses to see in the Vedas any traces 
of really early, much less primitive, religion. 
“ The Custodians of Learning in the Middle Ages” 
is an account of the literary work done by monas- 
teries, and a defence of them on this ground 
against the destroying emissaries of Thomas Crom- 
well. But the pages to which most readers will 
turn are those which contain Mr. Meredith’s lurid 
history of the marriage and death of Attila, A 
special interest will attach to this strange poem, 
from the fact of its dealing—in a wholly different 
way, of course—with the story told by Mr. Morris 
in the last canto of Sigurd, 


Tue Dublin Review also has changed its editor, 
and a prefatory note to the present number sets 
forth the future policy which it is to adopt. 
Briefly, it is to be more Ultramontane than ever. 
An interesting attempt to explain how this is 
possible in combination with anything like a high 
standard of culture is made in the first article, 
written, we believe, by Cardinal Manning. The 
only other paper with which we are at all con- 
cerned is Mr. Paley’s account of the Pre-homeric 
legends of the Argonauts; a clever paper, apply- 
ing in rather a new direction the writer's well- 
known views. 

Tue £dinburgh is unusually interesting this 
quarter; we hope to notice several of its articles 
next week, 








LETTER FROM EGYPT. 
Cairo: Jan. 4, 1879. 

Last night was the Leylet ‘Ashiira, the “ Eve 
of ‘Ashira,” the tenth day of the Arabic month 
Moharrem, when the ceremonies connected with 
the so-called ‘‘ Martyrdom” of Hussein, the son 
of Ali, are observed by the Persians and other 
Shi'ite Mohammedans. 

Going out about eight in the evening, I found 
the upper part of the Moskee and the streets in 
the neighbourhoud of the Mosqne of Hassan and 
Hussein densely filled with good-humoured crowds 
of Arabs of all ranks. So thronged were the Arab 
and Syrian cafés that it was impossible to obtain 
a seat. Invited by a wealthy Persian merchant, I 
repaired, along with three friends, to the house of 
another rich Persian, where the chief function was 
to take place. Entering, we were ushered through 
@ large courtyard, which was brilliantly illumin- 
ated by innumerable candles arranged in chande- 
liers and candlesticks, and having on one side a 
railed-off carpeted space filled with people, among 
whom were several young children, and containin 
@ seat or throne approached by five steps | 
covered with handsome carpets. We were then 
led up into an upper chamber, whose windows 
looked directly down into the courtyard. Here, 
seated on divans, we were hospitably entertained 
with coffee, rose sherbet, and afterwards with 
excellent tea. After an interval of about half-an- 
hour loud cries and shouting were heard outside, 
which increased in violence until the door was 
thrown open and a number of men rushed into the 
court, of whom the greater number bore candles pro- 
tected by glass, while others carried very handsome 
banners. All these arranged themselves round the 
courtyard. Then, amid an excited and vociferating 
crowd, entered a youth dressed in white and 
mounted on a white horse, whose white caparisons, 
like the clothes of his rider, were streaked with 
blood, probably that of aram. The youth was 
supposed to represent Hussein himself. Two more 
horses followed, one white, the other black, with 
housings formed of rich Cashmere shawls. One 
of the horses bore also a fine shield and helmet 
of iron damascened with gold, and apparently of 
Indian workmanship. On each of the horses sat 
a boy, of whom the second could not have been 
more than three or four years of age. Next en- 
tered more men with banners, and then a troop of 
forty-eight Darweeshes rushed in, who in their 
turn ranged themselves in a circle round the court. 





A multitude of other Darweeshes, apparently of. 
a different order, followed in the midst of a throng 
of people, and then the door was closed by the 
police, many of whom were present in uniform. 

The first set of Darweeshes were clothed in 
white, and presented the most wild and horrible 
appearance imaginable, most of them being liter- 
ally smeared with blood from head to foot, the 
result of wounds self-inflicted as they passed in 
procession along the streets. The front, part of 
their heads was partly shaven—in some instances 
in the form of a double crescent with the horns 
pointing forwards—and locks of black hair fell 
down behind from the crown. Each bore a flash- 
ing curved scimetar or a straight Persian sword in 
his right hand. Standing in a circle, one of their 
number commenced a wild chant in praise of 
Hussein, which was taken up by the rest, the 
name of Hussein being shouted in the loudest 
tones. While this was going on, first one and then 
another slashed their own shaven heads with their 
swords, inflicting gaping wounds from which the 
blood poured down over their eyes, faces, and 
white garments, and fell thence upon the ground. 
This went on until the entire company were 
literally weltering in their own gore. At inter- 
vals persons standing in the middle of the circle of 
infuriated fanatics would wipe first one and then 
another of the bloody heads with a large cloth, 
and then immediately the blood would be seen 
welling forth from the wounds afresh. Some of 
the actors in this bloody drama, which was in- 
tended to represent the death of the very un- 
distinguished Hussein, were mere boys. A more 
horrible, revolting, and brutal scene it is im- 
possible to imagine. It was in truth a reproduc~- 
tion in cold blood and of deliberate purpose of the 
conduct of the prophets of Baal of old, who, we 
read, “‘ Cried aloud and cut themselves after their 
manner with knives and lancets, till the blood 
gushed out upon them.” Anyhow these and 
other like amenities of the Mohammedan religion 
should be studied by those stay-at-home authors, 
who, like Mr. Bosworth Smith, evolve out of their 
own inner consciousness, and in the seclusion of 
their own English studies, eulogies upon Islam, 
and descant at length upon the fancied purity, 
beauty, and freedom from superstition observable 
in the followers of Mohammed. 

At the end of about half an hour this first dis- 
gusting scene of the “ religious” drama of Hus- 
sein closed, and was succeeded by another only a 
little less revolting than the first. The first set 
of Darweeshes retired, one by one, to a chamber 
containing a tank—there, as I understood, to wash 
and bind up their wounds. Their place in the 
centre of the court was immediately taken by 
another and still more numerous troop of Dar- 
weeshes who had entered the house after them- 
selves. These men had their breasts bare, and 
many were stripped to the waist. The wild 
chant again began, and the fanatics, working them- 
selves up to a fury of excitement and calling 
with loud shouts on the name of Hussein, 
violently thumped their naked breasts in unison 
with their right hands, until the sound resembled 
repeated cracks of thunder. Others, armed with 
whips, whose many thongs were shod with iron, 
violently scourged their own backs, until they 
became masses of bloody and discoloured raws. 
This ceremony, I am informed, typifies the wil- 
lingness of the performers to undergo death in the 
place of Hussein. On a similar occasion in a 
former year’ Mr. Roland Michell saw a live ram 
tethered at the door, and everyone on entering 
made a slash at it with his weapon until the un- 
happy animal was hacked to pieces. My hosts 
expected the arrival of a ram on this occasion 
also, but for some reason it did not appear. The 
ceremonies already described occupied so long a 
time that the usual recitation of the account of 
the death of Hussein was postponed until the 
following evening. The Persians are said to 
evince extreme grief on the occasion. 

GREVILLE J, CHESTER. 
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THE LITERARY CONGRESS OF 1879. 


8 Carlton Chambers, Regent Street, W. : 
Jan. 21, 1879. 


The International Congress of Men of Letters, 
which held its meetings in Paris last June, having 
by formal resolution founded the International 
Literary Association, entrusted to the new society 
the duty of calling together a congress of men of 
letters of all nations, in London, in June 1879. 

The task of making all necessary arrangements 
for this con , and of inviting English men of 
letters to take part in it, hax been confided to me, 
as one of their body, by the xecutive committee. 
I should remark that the Invernational Literary 
Association, which has its head-quarters in Paris, 
and is presided over by Victor Hugo, includes 
already among its members:— Edmond About 

the President of the Société des Gens de Lettres 

e France), Berthold Auerbach, George Bancroft, 
Emilio Oastelar, Emmanuel Gonzalés, Mauro 
Macchi, Jose de Silva Mendés Leal (the Portu- 
guese Ministerin Paris), Johannes Wordmann (Pre- 
sident of La Concordia, the Austrian literary society) 
Jules Simon, Baron Taylor, Torrés Caicedo, Ivan 
Tourgéneff, De Laveleye, Louis Figuier, G. Hach- 
ette, Hector Malot, Jules Lermina, Louis Ratis- 
bonne, Frederic Thomas, Pierre Zaccone, and many 
others. The United States, Brazil, Germany, 
Austria, Belgium, Spain, France, Italy, Denmark, 
Norway and Sweden, Holland, Russia and Poland, 
and Switzerland, are already adopting measures 
in order to be worthily represented in the Asso- 
ciation, and have sent in first lists of adhesions. 
The Association is in course of consolidation under 
the care of a zealous executive; and is preparing 
to present to the Congress in June next.a well- 
considered scheme of international literary ma- 
chinery, devised to protect the rights of authors 
= over the world, and to create a general esprit 

e€ corps, 


| Full details of the work done, and to be done, 
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will be found in the Bulletin of the Association, 
a copy of which I shall be happy to. address to 
any .correspondent—being a man of letters or 
journalist —who may desire one. 

I am also p to receive the names of 
British authors or journalists who may wish to 
join the Association, and to assist in receiving the 

de lettres from all ; of Europe who have 

mised to attend the Congress of 1879. I must 
request that all preliminary communications may 
be by letter only. BLANCHARD JERROLD. 

















THE DURHAM AND RUSHWORTH GLOSSES. 


London : January 21, 1879. 

I learn from Prof. Skeat that I was mistaken 
in attributing to Dr. Murray the discovery that 
the last three Rushworth gospels were copied 
from the Durham text: this was Prof. Skeat’s 
own discovery. What Dr. Murray discovered 
was that the two MSS. are independent through- 
out Matthew. By a si chance, each seems 
at first to have been ignorant of the facts on 
which the other based his conclusion, for Prof. 
Skeat assumed (I believe) at first that all the 
Rushworth gospels are copies of Durham, on the 
strength of his editorial acquaintance with the 
last three, while Dr. Murray started with the 
opposite assumption, that they are all independent. 
The merit of having cleared up the relations be- 
tween the two texts belongs, th 


erefore, jointly to 
both scholars, 


HENRY SWEET. 








THE ELEGY ON BURBAGE, 


Garden House, Clement’s Inn, W.C.: January 21, 1879. 

As the literary history of the pretended Elegy 
on Burbage the actor seems never to have received 
the strict examination which has been bestowed 
upon the “ Perkins” folio, and the “ Egerton” 
and “ Dulwich College” Papers, it is perhaps 
worth while to add to my reply to Mr. Furnivall 
a note briefly summarising—for I cannot expect 
you to find space for details—the results of a 
closer enquiry into this curious subject. I find to 
my surprise that, over and above the copy pub- 
lished by Mr. Haslewood in the Gentleman's 
Magazine in 1825, Mr. Collier has successively re- 
ferred to, or published entire or in part, four if 
not five varying copies of this poem, as may be 
seen on reference to his History Aa English 
Dramatic Poetry, 1831; his New Particulars, 
1836 ; and his Memories of the Principal Actors 
in Shakspere's Plays, 1846. I find also that 
during this process the “ elegy ” has increased in 
interest and importance from the comparatively 
colourless version in eighty-two lines, published in 
1825, to the final poem, full of names and striking 
allusions, and extending to 124 lines. That a manu- 
script so deeply interesting to students of Shak- 
spere and of the history of the stage should have 
remained unpublished for upwards of two centu- 
ries, and should even have escaped the indefatigable 
curlosity of Reed, Steevens, and Malone, is suffi- 
ciently remarkable; but if during all this time 
five or six versions have been preserved, the fact 
seems scarcely less than miraculous. The marvel, 
however, does not end here, for these five or six 
copies appear not only to have come to light within 
& few years one after the other in the strict order 
of their interest and importance, but to have been 
all discovered by two gentlemen, Mr. Haslewood 
and Mr. Heber—the latter being, I presume, Mr. 
Richard Heber, son of the famous Bishop Heber. 
These are, at least, the gentlemen whom Mr. 
Collier names as having been in possession of the 
manuscripts. On one occasion, as I have already 
said, Mr. Haslewood was actually living when Mr. 
Collier publicly referred to him as having dis- 
covered “another copy,” and this copy certain! 
contained the references to “ Hamlet, &c.,” which 
Dr. Ingleby and Mr. Furnivall regard as un- 
questionably forged; on all other occasions the 
references are to dead men, whose silence can- 
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not. be held ‘to. have relisved Mr. Collier from |' . 
personal responsibility in the matter, .Mr. Hasle- |) . 


wood and Mr. Heber were intimate friends, and 
members of the “ Roxburghe Club” famous for 
jocularity and good fellowship. It is just pos- 
sible that these gentlemen may have conspired 
to play an ingenious hoax upon Mr. Oollier, 
though ,as they were both ardent collectors of 
books and manuscripts they may of course have 
been themselves imposed upon. It is natural to 
enquire where are these five or six originals? As 
far as I have been able to ascertain, there is no 
evidence of their having ever existed except what 
is derived from Mr. Collier’s references and Mr. 
Haslewood’s communication to the Gentleman's 
Magazine. That the entire poem is spurious I 
am reluctantly compelled to say that I have not 
the slightest doubt. Moy THomas, 








PATRICK CAREY AND HIS POEMS. 
West Hackney Rectory, Stoke Newington, N. : 
January 16, 1879. 

Your co ondent, Mr. Dowden, enquires 
whether Mrs. Tomkins, for whom Patrick Carey 
wrote his poems, was Waller's sister. 

I can answer this question in the negative. 
Lucy Tomkins, born 1610, was a daughter of Sir 
William Uvedale, of Wickham, county of Hants, 
by his first wife, Anne, daughter of the Hon. Sir 
Famand Carey (third surviving son of the first 
Lord Hunsdon),. She married in 1643, for her 
second husband (being then the widow of Thomas 
Neale, of Warnford), Thomas Tomkins, of Mon- 
nington, Herefordshire, who was knighted in 1661 
for the services he had rendered to the cause of 
the king. 

Patrick Carey (or Cary) was the youngest son 
of the first Lord Falkland, and was born in Ireland 
during his father’s vice-royalty. He was brought 
up by his mother as a Roman Catholic and 
became a monk at Douay. Evelyn met him at 
Rome in 1644, and styles him “a witty young 

riest, who afterwards came over to our Church.” 
His poems were written from Warnford in 1651, 
where he seems to have been staying with his 
sister Victoria, the second wife of Sir William 
Uvedale. About the same time he married Sir 
William’s niece, Susan Uvedale, and had by her 
several children. These particulars are necessary, 
as the peerages are either silent or in error on the 
subject. Cuar_es J. RoBINson. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK, 


MonDay, Jan. 27,—5 P.M. London Institution: “ Health and 
Recreation,” II., by Dr. B. W. Richardson, 

7 P.M. Actuaries. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts : “‘ Mathematical Instruments,” VI., 
by W. Mattieu Williams. 

8 p.m. British Architects. 

8.30 p.m. Geographical : “The Road to “Merv,” by Major- 
Gen. Sir Henry C. Rawlinson ; “ The recent Overfiow 
of the Lower Oxus.” 

Turspay, Jan. 28.—3 P.M. Royal Institution: “ Animal De- 
velopment,” by Prof. Schiifer. 

8 p.m. Anthropological Institute : Anniversary. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers : Discussion on “‘The best Means of 
developing new Countries by Railways ;” ‘‘ The Gee- 
long Water Supply,” by E. Dobson; “ The Sandhurst 
Water Supply,” by J. Brady. 

WEDNESDAY, Jan. 29.—8 P.M. Society of Arts: ‘‘ The Distri- 
— of Disease popularly considered,” by A. Havi- 


d. 
THURSDAY, Jan. 30.—3 P.M. Royal Institution: “ Electric 
Induction,” by J. H. Gordon. 
7 p.m. London Institution : “‘ Meaning and Origin of Laws 
of Nature,” by Sir Edmund Beckett. 
i, Sosety of Arts: “Gas Illumination,” by Dr. W. 


ace. 

8.30 P.M. Royal: “Effect of Heat on the Di-Iodide of 
Mercury I,,” by G. F. Rodwell and H, M. Elder ; 
*“*Comparison of the Variations of the diurnal Range 
of Magnetic Declination as recorded at the Observa- 
tories of Kew and Trevandrum,” by B. Stewart and 
Morisabro Hiraoka; “‘ Determination of the Rate of 
Vibration of Tuning-Forks,” by H. McLeod and Lieut. 
G. 8. ke; “ Certain Means of measuring and regu- 
lating Electrical Currents,” by C. W. Siemens. 

Fripay, Jan. 31.--8 P.M. Society of Arts: “‘ Quest and Early 
Settlement of India,” by Dr. G. Birdwood. 

9 P.M. Royal Institution : “ Logic of Architectural Design,” 
by H. H. Statham. 

SaTurpay, Feb. 1.—3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Reptilian 
Life,” by Prof. H. G. Seeley. 
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SCIENCE, 

Elements of Dynamic: an Introduction to 
the Study of Motion and Rest in Solid 
and Fluid Bodies. By W. K. Clifford, 
F.R.S. Part I. Kinematic. \° (Mac- 
millan.) 

We had hoped to notice Prof. Clifford’s 

work in its entirety, and not merely to put 

together a few remarks upon this First Part. 

To anyone who has had the pleasure of 

hearing the author lecture, or even speak 

impromptu, on mathematical subjects, “it 
goes without saying” that what he has 
written in the book before us is most 
clearly and felicitously put. Though we 
have but a portion of a great work, still 
it is much more than a mere torso, and 
it is obvious to the expert what are the 
lines on which the work would be com- 
pleted. We have heard much of what is 
here given, more or less clearly enunciated 
in papers, or in observations upon papers, 
read before the Mathematical Society, or in 
lectures, and reports of lectures, to students 
and others at University College. These 
foretastes had inspired us, as well as very 
many others, with a great desire to have 
some permanent record of Prof. Clifford’s 
views. Profs. Thomson and Tait in their 

(as yet) single volume inaugurated a new 

treatment of dynamical subjects; but their 

work is suited only for such giants as them- 
selves—at any rate, ordinary students can- 
not use it in its unadulterated form, ‘Prof. 

Clifford, then—an intellectual giant him- 

self, and one of the three mighties—has 

conferred a great boon, in turning not only 
his own originality, but also his powers of 
assimilation of what has been discovered 
by others, to the production of an ele- 
ae | work abreast of the most recent 
researches. Outwardly, his book .is like 
the common run of Cambridge text-books ; 
inwardly, ‘‘quantum mutatus ab illis.”” There 
is not a single numbered paragraph. (this 
will indicate how little the author cites him- 
self), nor are there the nicely labelled and 
detached propositions prepared ready to the 
student’s hand for the Tripos Examination. 

Its vitality is inspired by Quaternion, pro- 

cesses; yet there is not a whisper through- 

out its length of such a name, so that a 

reader innocent of such studies will be sur- 

prised to hear, when he has perused the 
book, that he has been listening to Quater- 
nion language throughont. There are other 

surprises in store for him. One says, “I 

see a hand you cannot see.” Of Prof. 

Clifford it may be said that he sees 

“ Round him m-dimensioned space, 

With whirling vectors in it.... 
. . » . He can imagine points 
Where points can never be, 


And circles at infinity 
Can measure, touch, and see.” 


In the writer’s own words, we learn that— 


“The science which teaches how to describe a 
motion accurately, and how to compound different 
motions together, is called Kinematic (xivnua, 
‘ motion’). We may conveniently reckon three 
branches of it, namely— 
Points or Particles (Translations) 
Kinematic of 1 Rigid Bodies (Rotations and Twists) 
Elastic Bodies (Strains).” 


We will briefly indicate the contents: a 
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fuller statement (of the limited length to 
which we can go) would mar the presentment 
of the author's matter, and be unintelligible 
to the general reader ; and a short statement 
will be sufficient to direct the attention of 
any interested in the subject, who have not 
yet possessed themselves of a copy, to the 
work. 

We have three books, corresponding to 
the triple division above given of Kine- 
matic. In the First Book are three chapters, 
on Steps (including uniform rectilinear, 
uniform circular, and Harmonic Motion, 
Projection; then elliptic, and compound 
Harmonic Motion : this first chapter, besides 
its Quaternion processes, has much that is 
aseful for school teaching. In the next 
chapter also are some nice elementary 
pieces) : on Velocities (the author goes fully 
into tangents, velocities uniform and vari- 
able, gives a slight sketch of fluxions, and 
applies them to acceleration tangential and 
normal, curvature, logarithmic motion—“a 
point is said to have logarithmic motion on a 
straight line when its distance from a fixed 
point on the line is equally multiplied in 
equal times ;” this leads to an excursus on 
Series, particularly the exponential series, 
and the logarithmic spiral, and here the 
student is introduced to some applications 
of cumplez numbers). Chapter III. treats of 
moments (and we have more Quaternions), 
of related curves, of elliptic motions, and 
several general theorems bearing on central 
orbits. 

The Second Book, in three chapters, 
treats of spins and twists, their composition 
and resolution, of the complex of a screw 
(Dr. Ball’s nomenclature is here and else- 
where adopted), of the cylindroid, of the 
rolling of centrodes, and allied matters. A 
chapter is devoted to such special problems 
as three-bar motion (with Messrs. S. 
Roberts’ and Cayley’s theorems), and 
eycloidal curves. 

The Third Book is devoted to Strain- 
steps, including their composition, the special 
case of a shear, the general strain of a solid 
(properties of the ellipsoid and hyperboloid), 
the displacement quadric, and a varying 
strain. The last chapter, on Strain-velocities, 
inclades accounts of such matters as a homo- 
geneous (and a non-homogeneous) strain- 
flux, circulation, flow and vortex lines, equi- 
potential surface, squirts, whirls, and vortices. 
it will be noted that the writer uses a number 
of what have been styled “ new-fangled 
terms: ”’ our feeling is, that, if they are not 
always suggestive of the things for which 
they stand, they are short, and in many 
cases save the use of a multitude of words; 
if they are not the best for the purpose, 
it is always open to cavillers to invent more 
expressive ones. A wide range is manifestly 
included in the volume, and yet each part 
seems naturally to succeed what precedes it, 
and few words seem to be used unnecessarily. 
There is another feature by which the present 
work may be diagnosed from kindred text- 
books—viz., that there are no problems for 
exercise ; but this may be due to the fact of 
the present being an instalment of a greater 
work. The revision of ‘ proof” seems to 
have been most carefully done. The follow- 
ing are the only slips we have remarked :— 
Page 24,13, read cos (¢,—«,); page 51, 15, 





for p read p; page 103, 6, read an*; page 
131, 26, for } read 4; page 132, 3, for cos 0 
read cot 6, 6. ? —twice before h. 

R. Tucker. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
PHYSICS. 


Temperature of Maximum Density of Distilled 
Water and Sea-Water.—The temperature of the 
maximum density of distilled water has been de- 
termined by a number of distinguished experi- 
menters—e.g., by Despretz, Hallstrém, Pliicker, 
Erman, Karsten, Exner, Joule and Playfair—and 
values in fair agreement with each other obtained. 
Dr. Leonhard Weber (Betblatter zu den Annalen 
der Physik und Chemie, ii., p. 696) has redeter- 
mined the value of this constant, as well as the 
temperature of maximum density of various speci- 
mens of sea-water,employing for the purpose several 
different methods. By a modification of the 
method of Exner, in which a thermoelectric ar- 
rangement was used, Weber found the tempera- 
ture of maximum density of distilled water to be 
4°-09 C., as Kopp and Rossetti also found. He next 
used Karsten’s method, in which the velocity of 
cooling or warming of a vessel filled with water is 
observed, and hence obtained the value = 4°14 0. 
Lastly, the hydrodynamic method of Joule and 
Playfair was employed, a method so sensitive that 
differences of density less than a millionth were 
recognised by it. This gave as the mean of 
many experiments ¢ = 4°08. Sea-water of specific 
gravity 1-006, and containing 0°79 per cent. of 
salt, was found to have its maximum density at 
2°:39, 2°51, and 2°43 respectively by the three 
methods above mentioned. Another specimen of 
sea-water from Kiel harbour, with specific gravity 
1:01356 and 1°77 per cent. of salt, had its tempe- 
rature of maximum density at 0°45 C. Fora 
solution of common salt cuntaining 1°77 per cent. 
Karsten found the temperature of maximum density 
to be —0°5. 

Specific Heat of Gallium.—The specific heat of 
gallium has been determined by M. Berthelot 
(Ann. de Chim. et de Phys., xv., p. 242, 1878) 
from a specimen, weighing 34 grammes, prepared 
by M. Lecog de Boisbaudran. Gallium fuses at 
30° C.; but may be kept liquid, in the state of 
superfusion, down to near zero. M. Berthelot 
was thus able to determine the specific heat of 
the metal both in the solid and liquid condition, 
and at nearly the same temperatures. The mean 
value obtained for the liquid between the tempe- 
ratures 10° and 106° was 0°0802, and for the solid 
between the temperatures 12° and 23°, 0-079. 
The heat of fusion was found to be 19°11 units, 
and remained sensibly the same for every tempe- 
rature between 30° and zero, on account of the 
specific heats of the liquid and the solid being 
nearly identical. The atomic weight of gallium 
being, according to the determination of M. Lecoq 
de Boisbaudran, 69:9, its atomic heat in the liquid 
state is equal to 5:59, and in the solid state to 
5°52, numbers which do not greatly differ from 
the corresponding ones for aluminium (5°53) and 
for glucinum (5°64). 

On the Excitation of Electricity at the Contact 
of Solids and Gases.—In a paper on this subject 
in Wiedemann’s Annalen (v., p. 1; see Phil. Mag., 
January) Prof. Beetz gives an account of experi- 
ments he has recently made on the above subject. 
He not only examined the cause of the electro- 
motive force in Grove’s gas-battery, in which we 
have oxygen and hydrogen in contact with plati- 
num and dilute sulphuric acid, but extended his 
enquiries to other metals and other gases—e.y., 
chlorine, carbonic oxide, ethylene, and sulphuretted 
hydrogen. He maintains that, strictly speaking, 
we never have to do with electromotive force of 
gases; but either with tension-differences called 
forth by conducting liquids of different kinds, or 
with alterations of metals by gases which have 





— 


lost their gaseous state by occlusion in, or conden. 
sation on the surface of, metals; for an actually 
coherent layer of gas that covered a metallic con- 
ductor would surely insulate it from the conduct- 
ing liquid. Gaugain advocated the view that the 
electromotive force of the gas-battery is to be at- 
tributed solely to the chemical affinity with which 
the oxygen of the water and tne hydrogen con- 
densed by the platinum act on oneanother. Since, 
however, other gases act as electromotors, this 
proposition must be generalised thus:—A gas 
acts as an electromotor through combining, under 
a catalytic co-operation of the platinum, with cne 
of the elements of the water. Prof. Beetz shows 
by a very interesting experiment that the above 
proposition is untenable for chlorine. 


Radiometric Phenomena in Liquids.—In order 
to show that radiometric movements are ible 
in liquids, it is only necessary, according to 
Bergner ( Wiedemann’s Annalen, iii., p. 317), to 
suspend in bisulphide of carbon a disc of mica 
blackened on one side and gilded on the other, 
Under the influence of a feeble source of heat—a 
candle, for example—the disc is first attracted, then 
sharply repelled. The repulsion is immediate, and 
at the same time very energetic, if sunlight falls 
on the apparatus. Bisulphide of carbon was 
chosen from the facility with which heat tra- 
verses it, and also because of the great mobility of 
its particles. In water, although the phenomena 
are equally produced, they take place more 
slowly. 


Measurement of the Velocity of Sound.—M. 
Bichat (Journal de Physique, vii., 350) describes 
a simple and ingenious arrangement for exhibit- 
ing and measuring the velocity of the propagation 
of sound in air and other gases. A tube about 
ten métres long, made of tin plate, is bent so that 
its extremities A and B are near together. The 
end A is closed by an india-rubber membrane ; 
the end B carries a cork with a glass tube through 
it, which communicates by means of an india- 
rubber tube of a certain length with a Marey’s 
manometric capsule. Olose to the extremity A the 
tin tube is pierced by an opening, which, through 
a second india-rubber tube of the same length as 
the first, communicates with another manometric 
capsule. These capsules are arranged in front of 
a blackened cylinder, so that the extremities of 
their levers rest upon the same generating line. 
Close by these a tuning-fork, making a hundred 
vibrations per second, is placed, and inscribes its 
vibrations side by side with those of the mano- 
metric capsules. The experiment being so arranged, 
a slight shock is given by the hand to the mem- 
brane A, the blackened cylinder meantime being 
turned, The capsules register the point of depar- 
ture and the point of arrival, while the tuning- 
fork gives the time. In this way the velocity of 
sound in air was found by M. Bichat to be 
333°3 métres per second. By means of two tin 
tubes, placed one above the other, we may in a 
single experiment demonstrate the difference of 
the velocities of sound in air and in hydrogen; 
but it is difficult, in consequence of diffusion 
through the india-rubber, to keep the tube full of 
pure hydrogen. 


A New Phenomenon in Statical Electricity.— 
M. Duter has shown (see ACADEMY, December 28, 
1878) that when a Leyden jar is charged either 
with positive or negative electricity its internal 
volume increases. The effect was observed b 
means of a Leyden jar in the form of a flask wi 
long tube attached to its neck, containing liquid 
which served as the inner armature, M. Govi, 
who observed the phenomenon many years ago 
and attributed it to a contraction of liquid, 
appearing still to maintain his explanation 
(Comptes Rendus, \xxxvii., p. 857), M. Duter has 
made public his further experiments, which leave 
no doubt of the accuracy of his view that the 
glass of the jar really expands (Comptes Rendus 
Ixxxvii., p. 960). According to the theory of 
elasticity, the effect of an internal pressure in & 
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hollow sphere is in the inverse ratio of its thick- 
ness. Duter had, therefore, three flasks made 
of the same volume, but of thicknesses 4 mm., 
08 mm., and 05 mm. respectively. They were 
filled with water and enveloped by tinfoil. Each 
carried a capillary thermometer tube in which the 
variations of the height of liquid served to 
measure the changes in volume due to electrifica- 
tion. He found that these changes were imper- 
ceptible in the thick flask, very marked in the 
flask of mean thickness, and rose to thirty milli- 
metres in the thinnest. The variations in volume 
were very nearly in the inverse ratio of the square 
roots of the thicknesses. 





BOTANY. 


Hemileia vastatrix.—In the Journal of the 
Linnean Society (Botany), December 31, the Rev. 
R. Abbay, M.A., gives a valuable account of the 
life-history of this fungus and a statement of the 
effects of the disease which it causes to the coffee- 
plant. Messrs. Berkeley and Broome described 
(Gard, Chron., 1869, p. 1157) a form of fructifica- 
tion of Hemileta vastatriz, but Mr. Abbay is the 
first who has seriously enquired into its life-history. 
He begins his account with a description of the 
fungus as in a state of fructification. This fructifi- 
cation consists of clusters of sporangia situated 
over the stomata of the leaf. The sporangia are 
borne on the neck of a sac of relatively large size 
(occupying the intercellular space directly beneath 
the stomatic opening), from the under surface of 
which the mycelial hyphae extend into the leaf. 
The whole fungus is of a reddish-brown colour. 
On specimens from Sumatra, Mr. Abbay found a 
series of transparent bodies resembling the “ barren 
cysts” in Lecythea and Melampsora, but prolonged 
into fine tubes divided towards their extremities 
by a septum beyond which are minute particles 
of red granular matter. This he considers a 
tendency to the growth of a new mycelium. 
These “cysts” are, moreover, attached to the 
large sac, the structure of which is described as 
very indefinite. The sporangia possess two coats, 
the outer one papillated. What the author de- 
scribes asa large semitransparent mass of proto- 
plasm in the sporangium is probably a drop of oil. 
“On placing the sporanges in a drop of water be- 
tween two slips of glass and subjecting them to 
considerable pressure {!], the membrane becomes 
ruptured, and the spores make theirescape.” The 
spores are of various sizes and occur in different 
numbers within the sporangium, and are also 
elightly papillated. From the larger the author 
as 


“reason to believe that a number, generally about 
ten, of minute ovoid bodies with a transparent nucleus, 
extremely like very small zoospores, except that they 
possess no power of motion, are expelled. I have 
never observed these bodies actually issue from the 
large spore, but I have seen them attached to the 
ruptured membrane as if they had just been ex- 
pelled.” 

Mr. Abbay goes on to describe the germination 
of the spores and the production of a myce- 
lium, certain cells of which are vaguely described 
a3 possessing remarkable properties. He also 
«letected on the myceliam what appeared to be 
“the antheridium and the oogonium.” This 
account of the life-history, incomplete as it is, is 
new and of great value. Mr. Abbay deserves the 
thanks of the coffee-planters, as well as of mycolo- 
gists, for so patiently bringing it to light. It is, 
however, apparent that at several stages want of 
knowledge of the methods of examination has 
seriously marred the results, as in the expulsion 
of the spores by pressure, &c. The structure of 
the large sac was, unfortunately, not investigated ; 
and the difficult problem of the function of the 
“cysts” remains unsolved. That they were found 
to occur only on Sumatra specimens naturally 
Suggests the view that they are independent 
“rganisms parasitic on the Hemileia, and not the 
Peginnings of a new mycelium, as Mr, Abbay is 
inclined to believe. 





THE zlish Dialect Society has published 
among its Glossaries the first part of a Dictionary 
of ea Plant Names, by Messrs. James Britten, 
F.L.S., and Robert Holland. The intention of 
the authors is to supplement Dr. Prior’s book on 
The Popular Names of British Plants, which in- 
cludes chiefly the recognised book-names, by 
giving those names which are in the mouths of 
the people. In addition to the vernacular names 
there are included the names by which British 
— are mentioned in the works of the older 

tanists, many of which, although then in 
actual use, are now altogether discarded. The 
difficulties to be overcome in such a work are op 
parent, and it must have required considerable 
courage on the part of the authors to meet them. 
The misapplication of the scientific names of 

lants seems to have been the chief one. Mr. 
ritten’s name is, however, a sufficient guarantee 
that these have been skilfully enquired into, and 
nee beyond doubt where the question was a 
tanical- one. Of the dialectic work it is not 
for us to — here. We hope that the date is not 
distant when the authors’ original intention of 
publishing a résumé of the information they have 
collected on this subject will be carried out. This 
_ of the Dictionary reaches to the end of F. 
he next part may be expected before the end of 
the present year. 


In the first number of the American Quarterly 
Microscopical Journal there are “ Observations on 
several Forms of Saprolegnieae,” by F. B. Hine. 
Some of the observations have been made already 
and some have not. The figures which illustrate 
the paper are very careless. The greater part of the 
material in this paper, the author says, is taken 
from his thesis for the degree of B.S. 


Tue first part of the second volume of the 
Kryptogamen-Flora von Schlesien has been pub- 
lished. It contains the Algae, by Dr. Oskar 
Kirchner. 

Dr. L. Rapennorst has retired from the 


editorship of Hedwigia, and is succeeded by Dr. 
G. Winter. 





Tue Italian papers record the death, on the 
5th inst., at Turin, of Prof. Bartolomeo Gastaldi. 
The deceased was the son of an eminent advocate, 
and passed successfully through the usual legal 
curriculum ; but his inclination to the study of 
natural science led him to become the companion 
and friend of the students of geology and palaeon- 
tology. He visited Paris in 1848, and remained 
there for some years studying the collections of the 
Jardin des Plantes, the Sorbonne, &c. Among 
his first and most important scientific labours was 
his demonstration of the glacial origin of the mo- 
raine-hills which enclose some of the great valleys of 
Piedmont, especially those of the Dora Baltea and 
Dora Riparia. The question of a greater extension 
of ice in remote epochs was then much disputed 
by the most distinguished geologists as contra- 
dicting the hypothesis of a gradual refrigeration 
of the earth. Gastaldi, by pointing out the 
evidence for the glacial origin of La Serra and of 
the other heights which surround the valleys that 
descend from Mont Blanc, Cervino, Monte Rosa, 
and Gran Paradiso, contributed very much to the 
acceptance of his theory. Several illustrious 
geologists who, with Gastaldi’s work in their 
hands, came to examine the nature of the hills 
described by him were compelled at length to 
yield to his reasoning. Gastaldi was an excellent 
professor. A man of genius and of large views, 
with a warm heart and vivid fancy, he attracted his 
auditory by the charms of the science which he 
taught. No one could discourse with more autho- 
rity and effect of the geology of those Alps at 
whose feet he had studied for so many years. He 
had undertaken the execution of a geological map 
of the Piedmontese Alps, and devoted all his spare 
time to this great work. A considerable part has 
already been completed by him with the aid of 
his assistants. astaldi was one of the chief 





founders of the excellent civic museum of Turin, 
of which he was latterly the director. 


Accorpine to the Russki Mir, M. Anuchin, who 
was deputed by the committee of management of 
the forthcoming Moscow a exhibi- 
tion, has had an interview with Herr Kanitz, the 
well-known authority on subjects connected with 
the Balkan peninsula, and has obtained from the 
latter a promise of co-operation. Herr Kanitz ex- 
pressed his willingness to contribute his manuscript 
map of Bulgaria, with indications of the distribu- 
tion of races, his drawings, portraits, and ethno- 
graphical collection. He expressed at the same 
time his surprise that the Russian scientific 
societies had ignored him, notwithstanding that 
he had devoted his life to the study of the Slavonic 
races, Herr Kanitz has, it appears, finished the 
printing of the third volume of his Bulgaria, 
and proposes adding to and issuing a second edition 
of his Servia, and of the first volumes of Bulgaria. 





PHILOLOGY. 


In a pamphlet of fifty pages, entitled Klang 
und Dauer (Strassburg: Triibner), and consisting 
mainly of an examination of the history of the 
various Old French e’s, Prof. ten Brink has made 
a very suggestive and often valuable contribution 
to Romanic phonology. He is evidently, how- 
ever, not aware that the history and relations of 
eg and quality in Late Latin and Early Old 

rench, and the treatment of French close and 
open e in English borrowed words, were discussed 
in papers read before the Philological Society in 
1875 by H. Nicol, who (as may be partly seen 
from the brief reports in the AcADEMY, vol. vii., 
pp. 433, 511) rege many of his conclusions 
on these subjects. We think, moreover, that the 
sounds in the Alexis and Roland, as given by 
Prof. ten Brink, are decidedly too archaic in several 
cases. From the fact that in Early O. F. e from 
Lat. é in position, e from Lat. i or é in position, and 
e from Lat. a or @ not in original O. F. position, 
do not assonate, he infers that poets distinguished 
short from long vowels in rhyme in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. But the 6 and 6 assonances 
in the Roland show the contrary; 6 from # and 6 
in position assonating freely on 6 from # and 6 not 
in position, and 4 from 6 in position on d from au. 
That double consonants (except recent assimila- 
tions) between vowels were distinct from single 
ones is also improbable for the Roland; in the 
feminine assonances words with originally single 
and originally double consonants are intermingled, 
and the spellings almost always show the single 
letter. And this last feature cannot be attributed 
to an Anglicising scribe, for English distinguished 
single and double consonants between vowels as 
late as Chaucer; on the other hand, the fact that 
almost the only instances of written double con- 
sonants after the accented vowel occur in the soli- 
tary and short strophe in e from i in position 
calls for some explanation, even though not for 
Prof. ten Brink’s. That fourteenth-century rhymes 
of el from ai on ed from éll show that the former 
had then 2, and that Chaucer's rhymes contirm 
this, is new and true; but the only Scadieon Eng- 
lish words with Fr. e (from Lat. a) and te before 
1 in which the accent has not shifted—ciel or ceel 
(sixteenth-century spelling, now cetl-ing), tie (in 
legal phrases), peel (shovel), and the exceptional 
tle (now misspelt aisle), from Fr. ciel (caelum), 
tel (talem), pele (pdlam), and ele (diam) —all 
show éé, not é2, for Middle English, so that at an 
earlier date Fr. e (from a) and te before / must 
have been close, as before other consonants. This 
makes it v probable that the close value 
of these French sounds arose earlier than Prof. ten 
Brink supposes, and that te before n, which asson- 
ates freely with ze before other consonants, also 
had é, not, as he states, “‘obviously” 2. We had 
noted for criticism several minor points—thus, 
in twice saying that there are no words with é/ 
from atl, the author has forgotten fréle ( fratle, 
frayilem) and gréle (graile, gracilem); but we 
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must rather point out that Prof. ten Brink's essay 
contains many important observations and ori- 
ginal, if sometimes rash, views, which will cer- 
tainly make it fulfil his object of exciting and 
aiding the study of the neglected and puzzling 
history of quantity in Old and Modern French, 
and its influence on vowel-quality. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Royat Astronomicat Sociery.—(Friday, 
January 10.) 


Lorp Linpsay, M.P., President, in the Chair. Mr. 
Dunkin read a note ‘“‘On the Errors in Bouvard’s 
Tables of the Planet Saturn,” giving a list of the 
errors as found by comparing the Nautical Almanac 
places with the Greenwich observations of the planet, 
made at the times of the quadratures as well as at 
the oppositions during the last eleven years. The 
large difference between the places of Saturn given by 
Bouvard’s and by Leverrier’s tables for the beginning 
of 1880 is at present unexplained.—Mr. Neison ex- 
hibited a map of the lunar region about Hyginus 
and the new crater, stated to have been discovered by 
Klein at Cologne. The map had been prepared from 
drawings made in 1874 and 1875, and it showed no 
trace of the crater described by Klein, which had since 
been observed by Schmidt at Athens. Mr, Neison 
himself had not yet seen the new crater, for it had 
been cloudy on every evening when the crater had 
been near to the terminator, but if in the indicated 
place there was now any such crater as had been 
described, it must certainly be a new formation, 
since the part of the lunar surface under review 
had been very frequently observed and figured. 
Only three English observers, so far as he was aware, 
had given accounts of what they took to be the new 
crater, Mr. Rand Capron, Mr. Pratt, and Mr. 
Baxendell; but, unfortunately, they differed very 
much in their descriptions of the size and place of the 
spot.—Mr Wentworth Erck described and exhibited 
a new bichromate battery giving a current as strong 
asa Grove cell, and very constant in its action. 
The solution used was kept flowing from a higher 
level through the battery, and the tests applied 
showed that the current was practically constant for 
periods of an hour or two at a time.—A letter from 
Prof. Asaph Hall was read referring to his intended 
investigation of the orbit of Hyperion, and asking for 
older observations of the satellite.—Mr. Plummer re- 
ferred to a subject which had been spoken of at the 
preceding meeting, the apparent projection of stars 
upon the moon’s disk observed on the occasion of 
some occultations; and he thought that the appear- 
ances might be accounted for by refraction of the 
light within a lunar atmosphere.—Mr. Downing read 
a paper “On the Polar Distances of the Melbourne 
Catalogue,” which, however, could not be discussed 
for want of time. 





Zooroaicar Sociery.—( Tuesday, January 14.) 


Pror. Newron, F.R.S., V.-P., in the Chair. Before 
proceeding to the usual business the chairman called 
attention to the great loss which the society and 
zoological science had sustained by the recent death 
of their late President, the Marquis of Tweeddale, 
F.R.S.—The Secretary read a Report on the additions 
made to the society's menagerie during the month of 
December 1878, and called special attention to a col- 
lection of lemurs brought to England by Mr. George 
A. Shaw from the province of Betsileo, in Central 
Madagascar, and acquired by the society partly by 
purchase and partly by presentation ; and to a female 
Punjaub wild sheep (Ovis cycloceros), presented by 
Col. W. R. Alexander, which was obtained in the 
hills between Upper Sind and Beloochistan.—Dr. 
Traquair exhibited a specimen of the hackled pigeon 
(Alectoroenas nitidissima) recognised last September 
in the Museum of Science and Art in Edinburgh by 
Prof. Newton, who made some remarks on the species, 
showing (1) that it was peculiar to Mauritius; (2) 
that it is now wholly extinct, and (3) that only three 
specimens of it are known to have been preserved.— 
The Secretary read an extract from a letter received 
from Commander Hoskins, R.N., of H.M.S. Wolverine, 
on the subject of the range of the mooruk, stating 
that no traces of the existence of this bird could be 
found in New Ireland.—An extract was read from a 
letter addressed to the secretary by the Rev. George 
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| Brown Biving additional particulars on the same sub- 
ject.—The Secretary an extract from a letter 


addressed to him by Mr. R. Trimen, of Cape Town, 
on the subject of the true locality of the black spur- 
winged goose (Plectropterus niger), which he had 
‘ascertained had been brought to Cape .Town from 
Zanzibar. —- A communication was read from Dr. 
Morrison Watson and Dr. Alfred H. Young on 
the anatomy of the spotted hyena (Hyaena crocuta).— 
A communication was read from Mr. A. D. Bartlett 
giving an account of the habits and changes of 
plumage of Humboldt’s penguin, as observed in a 
specimen which had been recently living in the so- 
ciety’s gardens.—A communication was read from Dr. 
O. Finsch, containing an account of a collection of 
birds made by Mr. Huebner, on Duke of York Island 
and New Britain.—A communication was read from 
Mr. Edward J. Miers, describing a collection of crus- 
tacea made by Capt. H. C. St. John, R.N., in the 
Corean and Japanese seas. The present paper related 
to the podophthalmia of the collection, of which groups 
twenty-six species were described: as apparently new to 
science.—A communication was read from Count T. Sal- 
vadori,containing critical remarks on Mr, Elliot’s paper 
on the fruit-pigeons of the genus Péilopus, lately pub- 
lished in the Society’s Proceedings.—A communication 
was read from the late Marquis of Tweeddale, con- 
taining the twelfth of a series of contributions to the 
ornithology of the Philippines. The present paper 
gave an account of the collection made by Mr. A. H. 
Everett in the Island of Basilan.—Dr. A. Giinther 
gave an account of the mammals, reptiles and batra- 
chians recently collected by Mr. Everett in the Phil- 
ippine Islands, and called special attention to a new 
form of snakes of the family Calamariidae, of which 
one example had been obtained. This snake, which 
was remarkable as possessing no external rudiments 
of eyes, it was proposed to call Typhlogeophis 
brevis, 





Royat Socrery.—( Thursday, January 16.) 


W. Sporriswoopz, Esq., D.C.L., President, in the 
Chair. The following papers were read:—‘‘ On some 
Points connected with the Anatomy of the Skin,” by 
Dr. Thin; “On Hyaline Cartilage, and deceptive 
Appearances produced by Reagents, and ubserved in 
the Examination of Cartilaginous Tumour of the 
lower Jaw,” by Dr. Thin; “‘ Volumetric Estimation of 
Sugar by an Ammoniated Cupriec Test giving Reduc- 
tion without Precipitation,” by Dr. Pavy; “ On the 
Effect of Strong Inductive Currents upon the Struc- 
ture of the Spinal Cord,” by Dr. W. M. Ord; “ Con- 
cluding Observations on the Locomotor System of 
Medusae,” by G. J. Romanes. 





Society or AnTiquaries.—( Thursday, January 16.) 


A. W. Franxs, Fsq., Director, in the Chair. Major 
Heales read a paper upon the remains of antiquity 
at Tipasa, a town in Algeria, about forty miles west 
of Algiers, which was founded’ by the Emperor 
Claudius. The ancient walls and gateway are still 
in existence, and there are also the ruins of a theatre 
and of a rectangular basilica with nave and aisles, 
which was built either in the fourth or sixth century, 
and was subsequently much injured by an earthquake. 
This building is surrounded by a cemetery. As the 
hardness of the limestone renders interment impos- 
sible, the stone coffins in which the dead were 
deposited were merely laid upon the ground. Of 
these coffins there are thousands round the church, 
ail lying east and west. The usual shape is that of a 
rectangular trough, but some are semicircular at the 
head, and others at both ends. In some instances two 
eoffins are found in one block of stone. A feware en- 
closed in chambers composed of bricksor tiles embedded 
in mortar. None of the coffins bear any inscriptions, 
emblems, or ornaments.—Mr. Brabrook read a paper 
upon the office of King’s Advocate, in which he 
showed that there is no evidence of the existence of 
such an office till the appointment of Sir Thomas 
Crompton by James I. in 1603, with a salary of 201. 
He mentioned the names of the successive holders of 
the post, including Henry Marten, afterwards judge of 
the Admiralty Court; Thomas Ryves, Arthur Ducke, 
Sir Nathanael Lloyd, Master of Trinity Hall; George 
Paule, William Wynne, Sir Robert Phillimore, and 
Sir Travers Twiss, since whose resignation no one has 
been appointed to the office, and it will probably be 
abolished. In the last century a claim of precedence 








lover the Solicitor and Attorney-General was Wa Vénedl! 
jand allowed, until it was waived by Sir Robert 
| Phillimore, 





| Cuemrcar Socrery.—( Thursday, January 16.) 
‘Dr. Grapstone, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. The 
following papers were read:—“ On the Action of 
‘Isobutyric Anhydride on the Aromatic Aldehydes,” 
by W. H. Perkin. The author has studied the action 
of isobutyric anhydride on cuminic aldehyde, hydride 
of benzoyl, cinnamic aldehyde, paroxybenzoic and 
anisic aldehydes, The bodies formed are respectively : 
—B. isopropylbutenylbenzene, 8. butenylbenzene, but- 
enylcinnamene, parabutenylphenol, and 8. parabut- 
enylenisoil.—“* On Two New Methods for the Estima- 
tion of Minute Quantities of Carbon, and their Appli- 
cation to Water Analysis,” by Drs. Dupré and Hake, 
The first consists in burning the substance in a cur- 
rent of oxygen in a combustion-tube, with oxide of 
copper, absorbing the carbonic acid in a Pettenkofer 
tube with baryta water, filtering off the barium car- 
bonate with great care, converting it into’ chloride, 
then into sulphate, and weighing. In the second, the 
carbonic acid passes into a 2 per cent. solution of 
basic acetate of lead, and the turbidity is compared 
with that produced by solutions of carbon of known 
strength, in a Mill’s Colorimeter.—“ On Stannic 
Ethide,” by Dr. Frankland and Mr. A. Lawrance. 
By treating zinc ethyl with successive quantities of 
fused stannous chloride, the authors have prepared 
the stannic ethide with great facility ; they have also 
examined its properties, and specially investigated the 
action of sulphurous acid.—‘‘ On Aurin,” by R. 8S, 
Dale and C. Schorlemmer. The authors have pre- 
pared pure aurin with great care, and confirmed the 
formula which they have already assigned to it. They 
have also studied ammonia aurin, tetrabromaurin, 
and the compounds formed by aurin with acetic, 
sulphuric, hydrochloric, and nitric acids.—‘* On the 
Derivatives of Diisobutyl,” by W. Carleton Williams. 
—‘ On the Action of Chlorine upon Iodine,” by J. 
B. Hannay. The author confirms his previous con- 
clusion—viz. that a body containing one atom of 
iodine and four atoms of chlorine does not exist. 





Puttotocicat Soctety.—( Friday, January 17.) 


Dra. J. A. H. Murray, President, in the Chair. The 
paper read was by Mr. E. L. Brandreth, ‘On the 
Gaurian Languages Compared with the Romance.” 
By Gaurian were meant those modern languages of 
India which were derived from the Sanskrit. The 
reader said that the changes by which Sanskrit had 
become Gaurian and Latin Romance were so remark- 
ably alike that it was worth while putting them side 
by side. The resemblance extended both to the 
phonology and to the other parts of the grammar of 
each group. It was to the eleventh century that the 
first real specimens of Romance belonged ; while our 
knowledge of Gaurian dated from the end of the 
twelfth century. Very little was known of the spoken 
language of either domain for several centuries pre- 
vious to these dates; but, as was shown, the popular 
dialects of each group during this period must have 
been diverging more and more from the ancient idiom 
preserved in the literary language, until they attained 
their latest stage of change and development in the 
different modern languages. The present paper re- 
lated only to the phonology; in a second paper Mr. 
Brandreth proposed to deal with the comparative 
morphology of the two groups. 





Royat Astatic Socrrty.—( Monday, January 20.) 


Sir H. C. Rawitnson, President, in the Chair. Prof. 
Legge read the first part of a paper “ On the Prin- 
ciples of Chinese Composition as deduced from the 
Nature of the Written Characters,” in which he showed 
the truth of what has been repeatedly stated—viz, 
that there is no grammar in Chinese; and, further, 
that the student who wishes either to write or speak 
this language must dismiss from his mind all ideas of 
composition founded on the principles of grammar 
which govern alphabetic languages. Having exhi- 
bited the six principles of formation on which the 
Chinese characters are made, Prof. Legge discussed 
the native division of the characters into Shih and 
Hsii, or fuli and substantial, and empty, showing 
that this division had been misunderstood by all 
who have written on the Chinese language, from 
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Prémare downwards, in that it has regard to the 
structural significance of the characters, and cannot, 
therefore, be legitimately used as if it was a gram- 
matical distinction of them. Prof. Legge then treated 
of Chinese literature as written in the ancient, the 
literary, and the colloquial styles, respectively, com- 
prising in his present paper an illustration of the 
principles of composition as applicable to the first of 
these three, and adding that Chinese composition was, 
in fact, originally a system of signal telegraphy. He 
stated that in the most ancient style we find the 
primitive telegraphy by written characters struggling 
jnto the definiteness of grammatical writing, yet 
without grammar. The conclusion of his paper will 
e given on February 17. 














FINE ART. 


THE OLD MASTERS EXHIBITION AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY, 


(Third Notice.) 


In Galleries III. and IV. are fourteen paintings 
ascribed by the eras to early Netherlandish 
and German masters; but we have no hesitation 
in saying that three of these belong to southern 
schools—namely, the portrait (No. 137) of Doiia 
Maria of Portugal, which is either by or after 
De Moor’s pupil, Alonzo Sanchez Ooello; a half- 
length portrait of a man (No. 213), which is 
Italian ; and the beautifully-painted bust-portrait 
of a woman (No. 214), ascribed to Diirer, but 
certainly North Italian. Of the remaining eleven, 
the earliest in chronological order is probably a 
Saint Jerome (No. 215), seated in an arm-chair, 
turning round from a book which lies open on a 
reading-desk on the left, to attend toa lion who 
holds up his paw and tries to attract the saint’s 
attention to it. This panel, painted in a dark 
and warm tone towards the middle of the fif- 
teenth century, and signed in cursive letters “van 
Swilre pin',” is an interesting specimen by an 
unknown artist of the earlier Netherlandish 
school, who adhered to the traditions derived 
from Cologne, and did not come -under the 
influence of the Van Eycks and their fol- 
lowers. Next comes a half-length figure of a 
closely-shaven old man (No. 218) in a red dress, 
ascribed to John van Eyck, but certainly later in 
date. The face is well painted, but the ears seem 
to be out of drawing. This may perhaps be a 
work by the unknown author of the portrait of a 
man in the National Gallery, No. 943, dated 1462. 
In both the flesh tones are grey and dull, and 
there is an absence of shadow. Memlinc, to whom 
the latter is officially ascribed, is of course out of 
the question; Dirk Bouts, to whom Mr. Crowe 
would assign it, is hardly less'so. Olose to this 
hangs a little diptych (No. 221), said to be by 
that artist to whom the late Dr. Waagen had 
a habit of ascribing Netherlandish pictures 
of the end of the fifteenth or early por- 
tion of the sixteenth century the authorship 
of which perplexed him, John Mostaert, of Haar- 
lem. On one panel is a half-length figure of the 
angel Gabriel in apparelled alb and amice, with a 
stole over his left shoulder and a sceptre in his 
left hand ; and on the other, a standing figure of 
the Virgin in a greenish-blue dress, with her 
hands joined in prayer. The finest and most 
interesting work of this series is undoubtedly a 
Picture lent by Captain Dawson (219), the bust- 
portraits of an old man and woman, by no meansa 
pleasant couple, but “nage with extraordina: 
power and’ trath. The authorship of the wor. 
is by no means certain; the catalogue is, however, 
probably right in attributing it to Quentin Met- 
sys, of Antwerp, who may very likely have painted 
itin 1521, As is well known, Diirer during his 
stay at Antwerp in 1520 and 1521 painted several 
portraits, and was frequently in Puentin’s com- 
any, and. we are inclined to think that the 
atter, when painting this, may have been trying 
to surpass his German contemporary. On the 
other hand, we admit that we are not ac- 
quainted with any picture of Metsys on canvas; 
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we know, however, that Roger van der Weyden 
sometimes made use of coarse linen, and we see 
no reason why Quentin may not have followed his 
—_. Possibly, too, the picture may have been 
transferred from panel, but as it hangs we cannot 
determine this point. John Metsys, to whom a 
contemporary would attribute it, is not to be 
thought of ; and the Money Changers, bequeathed 
to the National Gallery by Mr. Wynn Ellis, is 
certainly the work of another master, far inferior 
to the painter of these portraits, which if not 
of Netherlandish origin may possibly be by Hans 
Holbein the younger, he pair are repre- 
sented on a green Tectia. their faces seen 
in th uarters and turned towards each other, 
the man in a dark mulberry-coloured robe with 
fur lining and collar, which he pulls over his 
chest with his right hand while with his left he 
grasps a walking-stick just below its white metal 
handle engraved with arabesques. On his head 
is a black cap adorned with a round medallion 
representing two nude figures, a man with a 
staff and a woman with a horn of plenty. In the 
ribbons of the cap which hang loosely under his 
chin areacouple of loose hairs, and another lies on the 
fur collar. e hands, the muscles of the throat, 
and the stubbly chin are painted with remarkable 
wer and will bear comparison not only with 
iirer’s but also with John van Eyck’s work, 
as, for instance, in the portrait No. 222 in the 
National Gallery. The wife, who wears a plain 
white head-kerchief and a black fur-lined dress 
relieved at the neck by the border of a white linen 
under-garment, is less Diireresque in treatment. 


The Duke of Newcastle lends a beautifully-’| P® 


finished little picture (No. 217), representing the 
Virgin standing with the Child in her arms under 
the transept doorway of a third-pointed church, 
with two angels playing musical instruments on 
her right, and a third holding up a carnation to the 
Child with an air of joy on her left. Through the 
open door are seen on the right a side-altar be- 
neath a metal canopy, with a delicately- 
painted rose-coloured dorsal, and a flamboyant 
choir-screen, beneath which are a troop of 
angels bearing lighted torches and a blue pro- 
cessional canopy, while on the left through 
an opposite open door are seen trees painted 
in the style of Patenir. There can be no doubt 
that this picture—of which we have seen a replica 
with variations brought from Portugal by Dr. 
Lem, of Berlin—is the work of an artist who flou- 
rished at Bruges in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. By the same hand are an enthroned 
Madonna with two angels, at Ince Blundell; 
another, with three angels, in the Museum at Ant- 
werp (No. 107); another, seated between two 
groups of angels, in the Darmstadt Gallery (No, 
672); and a replica of this last, formerly in the 
Convent of the English Franciscan Tertiarizs at 
Bruges, and afterwards in the late M. van Hout- 
ten’s collection at Aachen. In almost all are to be 
found motives borrowed from earlier masters, with 
this peculiarity, that the compositions are generally, 
as here, seen through a Renaissance arch adorned 
with sculpture. We have little doubt that their 
author is Adrian Ysenbrant, a follower of Gerard 
David's, who was admitted as master-painter into 
the Bruges guild in 1510, and died in 1551. 


Mr. Osmaston’s Virgin and Child enthroned 
between Saint Katherine and Saint Margaret (No. 
216)—in a most unsuitable gilt frame, an evidence 
of utter want of taste on the part of some previous 
=e aga never touched by the illustrious 

emlinc. It is, however, a charming picture by 
a contemporary of Quentin Metsys, with whose 
works it has many points of resemblance. It bears 
a cipher in gold on the iris in the Infant's left 
hand, repeated in blue on the book held by Saint 
Katherine, where it occupies the place of a capital 
initial letter, but is so painted that it must be 
read sideways. This latter has a slightly blurred 
look, and its originality may perhaps be fairly 
questioned, but that on the flower is undoubtedly 
genuine. It is formed of the three letters A D R, 





and we are tempted to look on it as probably the 
cipher of Master Adrian van Overbeke, of whom 
I propose to speak in a notice of M. Houdoy’s 
Etudes Artistiques. The picture has been mal- 
treated by a restorer, who has scrubbed and’ 
otherwise damaged it; still, enough remains to 
show that its painter was an artist of considerable 
power. There is great tenderness in the heads, 
and the flesh-tones are delicate and luminous; the 
eyes of the Saint Katherine are beautifully 
painted, as also her head-dress and the pretty bit 
of landscape beyond. The roses and grapes at the 
back of the Madonna’s throne, the frieze above, 
and the dragon beside St. Margaret, are all charm- 
ing bits of work which make us regret the injury 
done to other portions. 

The remaining five pictures are portraits. Of 
these, a small half-length of the Tudor Queen 
Mary (No. 212) in a dark-red velvet dress, with a 
rose in one hand and a pair of gloves in the other, 
is attributed to Holbein. Two others are right 
nage ascribed to Anthony de Moor: one, a hali- 
length of a man (No. 123) in a black dress with 
slashed sleeves showing a scarlet under-dress, is 
dated 1535, when the artist, according to the cata- 
logue, was only ten years old. The other 
(No. 156), a very pleasing half-length of a lad 
in black, with ti ht red-velvet sleeves, is sai 
—we are not informed why—to represent Queen 
Mary. Another half-length of a man (No. 220) 
dated 1549, is a clever and carefully-execu 
portrait, but hardly of the Netherlandish school ; it 
reminds us more of Amberger’s works, The skull 
on which the man’s left hand rests is admirably 
inted. The last of this series (No. 211) is, or 
rather was before the glazes were cleaned off, an 
ordinary example of a portrait by Peter Pourbus,., 
of Gouda. In the catalogue it is absurdly and 
inexcusably entitled Mary, Queen of ts, 
although it bears the inscription “AN°® DHT 
1565 Airatis sve 26,” and the armorial bearings 
of a Flemish family. The date given as that of 
Peter Pourbus’ birth is doubtful; but that of 
Quentin Metsys’ birth is certainly postdated by at 
least six years; John Mostaert did not die in 
1549 but in 1555. 

In concluding this notice of the early school | 
we would again urge the importance, the abso- 
lute necessity, if it is wished to instruct the public, 
of altering the plan of these annual exhibitions. 
Is it not, to say the least, absurd that such 
entirely different works as Nos. 214, 216, 217, and 
219 should be assigned to Diirer, or as Nos. 217 
and 218 to John van Eyck, or as Nos. 217 and 
221 to John Mostaert ? There are probably more 
pictures and drawings of the early Netherlandish 
school in private hands in England than in any 
other country. Why not bring them together, 
supplementing their exhibition with photographs 
of works in public collections that cannot be bor- 
rowed, and with such miniature paintings as the 
exquisite Adoration of the Magi, lent by Mr. A: 
Morrison (No. 316); this, by the by, is the 
work of a Bruges or Ghent illuminator of about 
1500, after the painting (No. 45) in the Pinacothek 
at Munich, of which there is a nearly contempo 
copy in the Museum at Berlin (No. 546). In bo 
intings there are only two angels over the 

adonna instead of three as in this miniature, 
There is also a slight difference in the figures 
standing under the gateway on the right. 

We must now turn to the later school of Ant- 
werp. Before examining the works of its founder 
we may mention two carefully-painted half-length 

ortraits (Nos, 76 and 83) of Anthony Voon and 
foaatia emoens, attributed to Abraham Jans- 
sens, and a landscape (No. 56) by John Brueghel, 
representing the animals congregating before en- 
tering the ark, which is seen in the background. 
The colouring is bright and powerful, and the ex- 
ecution careful and highly finished; a lion and 
lioness in the foreground are capitally drawn. By 
Rubens himself we have ten works all belonging 
to his later years, with the exception of the half- 
length portrait (No. 60) of a gentleman in a black 
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slashed coat, broad lace-collar, and large black hat, 
standing turned to the left, with the back of his 
right hand on his hip. There are two sketches 
(Nos. 122 and 130) for the paintings in White- 
hall chapel, and sketches for six out of the eight 
pictures of the story of Achilles painted as 
models of tapestry for Charles I., all very 
spirited; but two, Thetis obtaining armour for her 
son (No. 152), and a him in the Styx (No. 
159), are also powerfully coloured and more carefully 
finished. The latest work in date, and very fine 
in colour, is a three-quarter figure of a priest 
(No. 23) in red vestments at the altar, extending 
his hands as before the act of consecration. This 
picture, dated 1637, is said to be the portrait of 
the Archbishop of Rouen ; but this is not possible, 
as Francis de Harlay, who held that see from 
1615 to 1651, was fifty-two, and his successor 
ouly twelve, years old in 1637. Of the nine 
works by Van Dyck one (No. 119), formerly in 
the collection of Charles II., represents the Infant 
Christ, nearly nude, a red mantle flowing from his 
shoulders, standing and embracing St. John, who 
approaches him with his arms crossed on his 
breast. This little composition, warm and power- 
ful in colour, is remarkable for the intense ex- 
pression of the faces and the grace of the atti- 
tudes. The Duke of Newcastle lends the only 
other subject-picture (No. 126), life-size figures of 
Rinaldo asleep and Armida about to entangle 
him in a wreath, while a water-nymph sings and 
a number of Cupids look on. This is a remarkable 
work both as regards composition and drawing; 
there is a smaller replica of it, we helieve, at 
Berlin. Among the portraits are charming studies 
(No. 131) of two of the children of Charles I., 
the Princess Elizabeth with a string of Is round 
her neck, turned to the left towards the infant Duke 
of Gloucester, whose head only is here represented. 
The portrait of Andrew Spinola (No. 168), seated 
holding a pa r, and wearing the crimson robes of 
a Doge of Venice, is splendid and impressive, 
offering, however, a remarkable contrast to the 
nobly-conceived and harmoniously-coloured full- 
length figure of (No. 170) James Stuart, Duke of 
Richmond, who is standing, clad in a black satin 
dress slashed with white, with a blue scarf across 
his breast, and a black mantle, on which is the 
Star of the Garter, over his left arm. Here are 
also two half-lengths—one of a man (No. 70) in 
a white coat slashed with red; the other 
(No. 228) of Prince Rupert—and a three-quarter 
me of a Genoese lady (No. 81), somewhat 

ark in tone. Besides these, there is a clever 
bust of a middle-aged man (No. 94) with 
moustachio and pointed beard, bending forward, 
the costume slightly treated. 


The Duke of Newcastle lends four large pic- 
tures of still-life by Francis Snyders, in one of 
which (No. 227) some other master—probably 
John van Bockhorst—has painted a lady and 
gentleman with two attendants and a dog, form- 
ing a pretty group. A smaller signed picture 
(No. 98) of still-life offers poultry, a lobster on a 
dish, and fruit in a tazza, with a cat in the act of 
stealing a fowl. Close to this hangs a portrait of 
a lady (No. 97) holding a dog with a collar of 
bells in her arms, by James Jordaens. By Teniers 
there are seven works—five landscapes and two 
interiors; the finest of all (No. 46), lent by the 
Duke of Newcastle, is a large landscape, some- 
what scenically treated, but remarkable for its fine 
silvery tone. In the middle is a man at a table 
moulding bricks, while a boy runs to and fro in the 
blazing sun, carrying the bricks in the moulds to 
his mate, who turns them out on the ground to 
be dried by the sun before being placed in the 
kiln, which is seen on the left, with a couple of 
men at work beyond a screen put up to direct the 
draught of air. On the right, quite in the fore- 
ground, is a cottage, outside which stands a young 
man with a feather in his cap and a pipe in his 
mouth, lingering to talk to a maid who is cleaning 
out a three-legged pot which rests on a cask, much 
to the annoyance of an elderly woman who is 





looking out from the door, and apparently bidding 
him be off to his work. On the side-wall of the 
cottage hangs a red earthenware colander, while 
other kitchen utensils lie about. In the middle 
distance are sheep, cattle, trees, and a church. To 
Major Corbett belongs a landscape (No. 75), with 
over seventy figures. Teniers’ country-house is 
seen in the background, with its enclosed garden 
and a lake in front, on which a party in a boat are 
enjoying themselves, as also a swan and some 
ducks and ducklings. On the left are some thirty 
peasants assembled before a tavern, regaling or 
dancing round a Maypole, to the music of a fiddle 
and bass, while in the foreground is a figure of 
Spring, attended by four Oupids with flowers— 

robably painted by Teniers’ brother-in-law, John 

rueghel the younger. Mrs. Morrison lends two 
pictures: one (No. 78) representing the Kermesse 
of the village of Sempst in 1665,a fresh and brilliant 
landscape, very happily composed and full of life ; 
the other (No. 82) 5 md the seven corporal works of 
mercy, a subject which this master has painted 
some half-dozen times, but with considerable vari- 
ations in the arrangements ; the composition of this 
being one of the best, but the execution inferior to 
that of the picture in the Louvre. A priest talking 
toa nt in a village street just outside the 
churchyard (No. 114), formerly in the collection 
of M. Denon and now in that of Mr. Osmaston, is 
a slighter work. Of the interiors, one (No. 108) 
represents a village surgeon kneeling and perform- 
ing an operation on the foot of a man, who is 
compressing his knee with both hands to deaden 
the pain, while an old woman in the background 
stands warming a plaister over a chafing-dish. 
The other (No. 104) isan alehouse scene, capitally 
conceived, full of character, and well coloured. A 
young man seated with his foot up on a bench is 
lighting his pipe ; another youth raising a vessel to 
drink has just, to his dismay, caught sight of an 
old woman’s face looking in through an open 
window on the right; two men in the background, 
one of whom is stuffing his pipe, are quite uncon- 
cerned. Here our notice mt as the later artists 
of the schvol are entirely unrepresented. 

. H. James WEALE. 





Tue Dutch masters in this Winter Exhibition at 
Burlington House are well represented, although 
it is not among the collection of drawings, other- 
wise so superb, that the visitor will see the best 
evidence of their power ; with few exceptions the 
drawings of this school are not of any very 
high class. A charming little pen-sketch by 
Ostade (No. 453); two sea-pieces by Backhuysen 
(Nos. 455, 334), of which the latter is the finer; 
one of Willem van de Velde’s almost innumerable 
studies of ships (No. 460) ; and a Study of Trees, by 
Jan Both (No. 456), filled with silvery-grey light 
and of great beauty, are the first to attract us. 
The “ Rembrandts” at the end of Gallery X. are 
somewhat varied; unpleasing as is the Sketch 
(No. 469), it is in all probability rightly assigned. 
The Schoolmaster (No. 466) is much too clever a 
study to be rejected, as is The Man Seated 
(No. 467), a work in pencil drawn in a masterly 
manner. The composition entitled The Queen of 
Sheba at a Repast (No. 473) is, perhaps, the most 
noticeable drawing of the series, but, we think, 
should have been attributed to some other master. 
The King on his Throne (No. 468) is one of those 
which it is equally difficult to accept or to reject, 
as is also (No. 477) Study of the Goldweigher ; 
there need be no hesitation in refusing to allow 
the Pigs (No. 472). 

Paintings by artists of the Dutch school will 
mostly be found in Gallery II. With so rich a 
feast before us, it seems hardly fair to criticise 


the arrangement, for which no doubt the Hanging 
Committee had some sufficient reason ; but for the 
purposes of study it would have been an advantage 
if all the works of this school exhibited could 
have been brought together. There is so much 
that is either similar in manner and treatment in 
the painters of Holland during the seventeenth 





century, or discloses an influence, however deriveu, 
which is effectual with them all, that a close com- 
parison of their works has an especial interest ; 
and although portraits by Reynolds and Gains- 
borough and Van Dyck and Abraham Janssens, or 
of some pretty simpleton by Greuze, have their 
special charms for the visitor, we could wish that 
they had not been hung in this gallery, but that 
Van Goyen and Cuyp and Ruisdael and Wynants 
had had their place: or at least, if height upon 
the walls and space had interfered, that all these 
masters should have been brought as near in the 
adjoining gallery as circumstances permitted. The 
Academicians will, we are sure, forgive the sug- 
gestion; they have done so much to please and 
instruct the art-loving public that we crave, for 
the future, only such a complete arrangement of 
the treasures they collect as shall allow us to 
make the greatest possible use of their delightful 
Winter Exhibition. 

Two important sea-pieces by William van de 
Velde the younger (Nos. 10, 18) will be found in 
Gallery I. The former of these is a very spirited 
painting ; both are typical pictures, and may be 
compared with three others in the next Gallery 
(Nos. 72, 95, 103). Apart from their high artistic 
qualities, W. van de Velde’s pictures have an in- 
terest for us in that he has represented with even 
technical accuracy the Dutch shipping of his day, 
in this following the example of his father, with 
whose works his are not unfrequently confused. 
His pictures, though often neither signed nor dated, 
have, however, a sufficiently distinctive character. 
In Gallery I. is also another fine picture of the 
Dutch school (No. 38), the joint work of Lingel- 
bach, who painted the figures, and Van Capelle, 
an artist of great merit, of whose life-history, be- 
yond the few facts gathered by Biirger, singularly 
little is known, and whose works, often influenced 
to some extent by the manner of Rembrandt, 
are more often talked about than seen. He 
is said to have been, with Lingelbach, a 
pupil of Du Jardin, and a very lovely Sea 
Piece (No. 55) in the next Gallery, admir- 
able in composition, in colour, and in perspec- 
tive, is not unworthy of a pupil of the master who 
could paint the Italian Landscape (No. 73)—surely 
the most perfect little gem which ever came from 
Du Jardin’s hand. As is too often the case with 
these sunny pictures, Van eure work has been 
inconsiderately framed, and the mellowed tints of 
the artist are overpowered by the gilding. 
No. 58 is a Picture of Fruit by Cornelis de Heem : 
there were either four or five artists with this 

atronymic—among whom Jan Davidsz, the 
father of Cornelis, is perhaps the best known— 
but their works are not always easy to distin- 
guish. No. 59, Gerrit Berck-Heyde: the large 
building, formerly the Stadhuis, is now the Royal 
Palace ; the buildings to the right of the church 
have been long swept away. Another picture by 
this master, surpassing it both in interest and 
quality, is No, 87: the view is taken from the 
bridge spanning the canal in the Kloveniers 
Burgwal, looking towards the Nieuwemarkt ; the 
principal building to the right is the Trippenhuis, 
the present home of the Amsterdam Museum: 
the Solent, so renowned in the history of 
Rembrandt, opens into this market upon the 
right, passing in a slanting direction to the back 
of the museum. 

The work of Berck-Heyde is rivalled by pictures 
of a similar character by the well-known inventor 
of fire-engines, Jan van der Heyde; very fine 
indeed is No. 92, .A Street in Utrecht (?). (In 
last winter's exhibition there was a view by him of 
the Stadhuis, taken from very nearly the same 
standpoint as is No. 59.) The figures in Van der 
Heyde’s scenes were probably added by William 
van de Velde. On the south side of the gallery 
are several portraite, of which No. 71 is attri- 
buted to Frank Hals. Critics who are best 
acquainted with the splendid collection of this 
master’s work at Haarlem have expressed some 





doubt as to the authenticity of this work; but it 
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is difficult to assign it to any other. Hals himself 
varied : his acknowledged works are of somewhat 
unequal merit; he, as was not unusual, entrusted 
the less important parts of his portraits to pupils 
or assistants, and there is something in the 
vigorous touch, in the admirable rendering of the 
mouth nearly hidden under the falling moustache, 
in the thin hair, and in the folds of the doublet, 
&c., which gives a character to the portrait, re- 
moving it from the known works of his “ school.” 
It compares favourably with the two portraits by 
Van der Helst (Nos. 64 and 68) and the portrait of 
Grotius (No. 106), which though of great merit do 
not equal the work of Hals. For comparison this 
picture is placed too low; Hals, like Rubens, is 
most effective when viewed at a little distance. 
Differing widely from Rembrandt, the two great 
artists had this in common: there is a force and 
originality of character in their life-like heads 
which painters of lesser genius strove after in 
vain ; instance the portrait by Bol (No. 101), the 
Head of a Rabbi, where amiably weak features 
and feeble hands are very characteristic of Bol’s 
larger studies ; we see Bol at his best in smaller 
cabinet pictures such as his portrait of Admiral 
de Ruijter at the Hague (No. 16 in that collec- 
tion). In portraiture Cornelis Janssens, better 
known in England than on the Continent, holds 
a higher place, although his somewhat stiff and 
formal manner prevents our estimating him in the 
foremost rank among the portrait-painters. Two 
of his works (Nos. 62, 77) are seen here (Cornelis 
must not be confounded with Abraham Janssens, 
a Flemish artist, Nos. 76, 83). In No. 65, Land- 
scape and Birds, by Hondecoeter, we have a 
repetition, with. variations, of his well-known 
picture at the Hague of the Jackdaw in Borrowed 
Plumes. Turning to the landscapes, the scenes 
of Ruisdael and Hobbema are almost deserving 
of a gallery to themselves. Finer and more 
typical paintings by these two masters could 
hardly have been desired. Ruisdael’s Waterfull 
(No. 79), full of glowing shadow; The Storm 
(No. 91), @ sea piece, a mass of onery. waves and 
murky sky ; the peaceful Cornfield (No. 118), lit 
with a sudden gleam of light; and the Wovded 
Landscape (No. 171), present four pictures which, 
although the colours may not be what they were 
when first laid on, are as varied in subject and 
treatment as the most ardent lover of nature 
could desire: the last-named has, unfortunately, 
been so grievously “cleaned” that the exposed 
panel has given a reddish tinge to the sky. Opinions 
may vary as to the position in landscape-art to be 
assigned to Ruisdael, but such egy por these 
must always have a charm for us. oking at 
No, 84, a woodland scene by Hobbema, it is diffi- 
cult to conceive that there was ever a time when 
his pictures were but little valued by amateurs 
who yet felt the influence of Ruisdael. We 
Inglishmen have no cause to regret the neglect, 
since the result has been that by far the larger 
number of his paintings have found their way into 
the collections of our countrymen, and there are 
few galleries of importance which do not boast 
some example of this admirable artist. The picture 
here exhibited, one of the treasures of the Fitz- 
william Museum, is of rare beauty, and though in 
this as in others we see a close imitation of the 
manner of Ruisdael, a perceptible difference be- 
tween the works of these masters can always be 
observed. The figures which give so much life to 
the scene were probably painted in by Wouvermans. 
By the latter artist is a very beautifulcomposition, 
L’Hétellerie (No. 100), which for simplicity yet 
perfection of design and careful finish may be re- 
garded as one of his most successful pictures. Of 
Wynants, suggested as the master of Wouv 

ato whose landscapes he is frequently found to 
have introduced the figures, there are examples in 
Gallery V.: they are Nos. 225 (a picture of great 
werit, though the authenticity of the a is 
somewhat doubtfal , 237 (seen under glass), and 
257, which we think must take the first rank. A 
large and important picture, Bors and Ruth (No. 





80), by Gerbrand van Eeckhout, oneof Rembrandt’s 
pupils, is hung in Gallery II. It isa picture chiefly 
interesting from its studied imitation of the manner 
of Rembrandt, but, like all Eeckhout’s pictures, it 
conveys the idea of having been executed from a 
careful drawing, while with Rembrandt’s com 
sitions we feel that only the most elementary design 
had been made use of. It would be hardly possible to 
over-estimate the advantage that would result to the 
student if a representative collection of the works 
of Rembrandt’s pupils could be exhibited, together 
with really choice examples by the master’s own 
hand. Influenced as they were by his teaching, it 
is often difficult to determine their distinguishing 
characteristics, and it occasionally happens that 
unnamed pictures of inferior merit are attributed 
to one or other of the pupils, or even to the master 
himself, not from intent to mislead, but from an 
inability to decide their true authorship. The 
task would be comparatively easy could they be 
placed side by side for comparison. 

Two pictures, each named the Interior of a 
Church, are assigned to Emanuel de Witte (Nos. 
88, 89); placed as they are, it is impossible to sub- 
ject them to sufficiently careful comparison, but 
there is an unlikeness in their treatment which 
makes us doubt whether they can both be by the 
same hand, and it is not improbable that No. 88 is 
by Hendrik Willemsz van Viet, of Delft, a pupil 
of Mireveld. Another painter of the same date 
whose work in a similar style is sometimes mis- 
taken for that of De Witte is Gerard van Hoeck- 
geest; but he may generally be distinguished by 
his unsatisfactory arrangement of light and 
shade, and it is certainly not to him that either of 
these can be attributed. 

By Adrian van Ostade is No. 107, finely painted 
and expressive, and No. 112, one of those drinking- 
scenes which are so frequent with him and with 
his pupils, and which would be repulsive but for 
their admirable execution and frequent humour. 
The Scene at an Inn, by Metzu (No. 110), is a 
work of unusual excellence; the figures are ably 
drawn: that of the young man has even an air of 
rustic elegance. The Man in his Study, by Dou 
(No. 113), shows his usual careful finish: as in 
other instances, he has placed his sitter in a vaulted 
chamber, probably the upper room in a tower, with 
its supporting pillar—treated almost like a minia- 
ture: a powerful glass hardly reveals the minuteness 
of the touch. Very interesting, if not of a high 
class, are the two moonlight scenes (Nos. 109, 
115) by Aart van der Neer; the former is the 
more pleasing, but neither of them is so effectively 
executed as are the rare drawings by his hand 
with which we occasionally meet. 

Of works attributed to Cuyp the least satisfac- 
tory is No. 243, which, if by him, must be assigned 
to his earliest period. No. 90, a picture which 
still leaves much to be desired, is of his middle 
time. The best here is No. 164; unfortunately, 
the ugly child is the most conspicuous object, but 
it is redeemed by the admirable painting of the 
animals, and the pretty group of cattle and the 
landscape in the right background. 

The landscape by Van Goyen (No. 158, in 
Gallery III.) is of great interest, though it has 
no unusual excellence or beauty. Not even the 
most fervent admirer of the Dutch school would 
say more than that the composition is well 
arranged and the idea successfully carried out ; 
that the treatment of the foliage, and of the sky, 
and the perspective of the picture, and the happy 
introduction of the figures, show considerable 
ability ; an artist, too, might criticise the technic, 
and tell whether the colour is ill or well laid on. 
The interest lies in the fact that in this we have 
the work of one who has been spoken of as prac- 
tically the father of the Dutch and thence of the 
modern school of landscape-painters ; himself a 

upil of Esaias van de Velde, to his studio came 
aed and Jan Havicsz: Steen, the husband of 
his daughter Marguerite. He was intimate with 
Potter, and his influence is seen in the works of 
the greater number of the landscapists of Holland. 





Goren’ works are comparatively rare in English 
collections, and are seldom found of so large a 
size. 

Leaving the Dutch masters, a few lines must 


be devoted to a very prettily painted and well 
reserved picture in Gallery V. (No. 239), by 
Isheimer. Although the handling differs to a 


certain extent from the few works we know by 
this artist, two of which at the Hague are painted 
upon copper, we have reason for believing that 
this charming little picture could not have been 
inted by any other than the artist to whom it 
is attributed. We see in this the original from 
which the Count de Goudt took his well-known 
engraving of Tobias and the Angel. De Goudt’s 
engraving, again, was made use of by Hercules 
Seghers, who has imitated the general features of 
the landscape and copied the figures: an impression 
from his plate, probably the only one existing, is 
in the Print Room at Amsterdam, The Plate 
coming into the possession of Rembrandt, he has 
made it his own by erasing the figures of Tobias 
and the Angel, which were out of proportion to 
the rest of the work, and substituting for them a 
sketch of the Holy Family in their flight into 
Egypt. So long as the whole work upon this 
altered plate was attributed to Rembrandt, its 
varied character created much discussion among 
amateurs, and many and ingenious were the expla- 
nations as to the technic and processes employed ; 
the discovery of the earlier impression has set the 
matter at rest, and shown the true authorship of 
the greater part of the work, although we still 
catalogue among Rembrandt's more important 
etchings The Flight into Egypt after the Manner of 
Elsheimer. Cartes Henry MIDDLETON. 








THE HENDERSON BEQUEST TO THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM, 


THE drawings bequeathed by the late Mr. John 
Henderson to the British Museum are now to be 
seen in the Print Room, but it is intended, we be- 
lieve, as soon as the arrangements can be made, to 
exhibit some of them to the public, on screens, in 
the King’s Library. 

The drawings, which are mostly in water-colour, 
comprise about seventy by W. Miiller, includ- 
ing several aiededallie coleman’ views of Nile 
scenery with its picturesque boats and glowing 
ciiffs and skies, and a number of highly-finished 
studies of the rock-cut temples in Lycia and its 
neighbourhood, taken during the Government 
Expedition, which Miiller accompanied at his own 
expense, choosing his own subjects for illustration. 
Several of these views were exhibited at the 
Royal Academy, such as The Burial Ground, 
Smyrna; Rhodes; Zanthus; Turkish Merchants 
passing a River; Tent Scene with Zingaras, &c., 
and these careful sketches made on the spot testify 
to the accuracy of the painter’s observation. 

By Girtin there are nineteen drawings, but none 
of them particularly characteristic, many being 
copies of Oanaletto. One of these—the Rialto— 
is an elaborately-finished pen-and-ink drawing, in 
which every detail of tiles on the roofs and panes 
of glass in the window-frames is minutely ren- 
dered. Another pen-and-ink sketch of Dartford, 
Kent, stated to after a pencil sketch by the 
father of Mr. John Henderson, is finished in the 
same elaborate style. The thirteen Turners in 
the collection are mostly early works lacking in 
individuality. By Cousins, on the other hand, 
there are five delightful little sketches, full of 
pece feeling and of delicate subdued colour. By 

Javid Oox, also, there are several pleasant 
country scenes, with hill, dale, bush, tree, sheep 
and shepherd, and foreground, all drawn after the 
prettiest and most approved examples, in David 
Cox’s usual fascinating style. 

Four large slightly-washed drawings by Cana- 
letto complete the list of a collection which 
forms a valuable addition to the treasures of the 
Print Room. Mary M. Heaton, 
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THE GERMAN ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE IN 
ROME. 


Tue meeting of the Imperial German Archaeo- 
logical Institute on January 3 was opened by a 
discourse from Dr. Cavadias, of Athens, who is 
now residing in Rome with the object of per- 
fecting himself in the study of archae- 
ology. He has especially devoted himself to 
the history of art, and selected a statue as the 
subject of his address. He exhibited a sketch 
of the beautiful Victory of Samothrace, to be 
seen in the Museum of the Louvre, and, after 
relating the circumstances attending its discovery, 
refuted the opinions of some writers, both on the 
subject of the restoration of the statue itself, and 
on that of the school by which it was produced; his 
opinion being that, while the inspiration of Scopas 
may be traced in the motive of the statue, a more 
thoughtful study of it will lead us to attribute 
the work to a disciple of the school of Scopas at 
the commencement of the third century B.c. He 
afterwards passed to a discussion of the historical 
facts in relation to this monument of antiquity. 
Signor Alessandro Castellani then addressed 
the meeting as to the origin of the granulated 
form of ornamentation on jewels found in the 
islands of Rhodes and Cyprus, in Etruria, and 
the ancient necropolis of Praeneste. Signor 
Castellani said :— 

“I have often endeavoured to discover the origin of 
this exceedingly minute granular decoration; and one 
day in turning over the pages of a book published by 
the British Government, on the Diademiae, the 
Pseudo-Diademiae, and the family of Echinae, it 
seemed to me that I had found an explanation of the 
problem ; because I recognised in the variety of lines 
and raised points with which these aquatic creatures 
were covered the type of which the ancient gold- 
smiths had made use. It is natural that artistic deco- 
ration should derive ‘its elements from surrounding 
nature. In Egypt, where aquatic plants flourish, 
ornament drew its life from the varieties of the 
flowers of the lotus. In Phoenicia, in the islands 
and on the coasts of the Mediterranean, it is impos- 
sible but that the ancient inhabitants must have been 
impressed by admiration of the starfish, the Medusae, 
and the Diademiae which were cast on their shores 
after storms, or were found attached to the nets of the 
fishermen. The fair sex used them as decorations 
from the most ancient times, and the goldsmiths 
afterwards reproduced their minute granulations in 
the precious metal.” 

He exhibited the designs of some Etruscan articles 
in gold, in the Vatican Museum, and also of some 
ornaments found by Schliemann at Mycenae, in 
confirmation of this opinion. But the attention of 
the audience was principally attracted by a small 
glass case, in which Castellani exhibited some 
antique ornaments from Praeneste and Cerve- 
tri side by side with the shells of marine 
fossils. His discourse was listened to most 
attentively, and at its conclusion Prof. Helbig 
observed that the theory was so beautifnl and so 
simple that no argument could be raised in opposi- 
tion to it. Signor Helbig himself exhibited to 
the audience an extremely ancient vase of 
Etrnscan bucchero (a fine red clay), shaped 
like a large chalice, with impressions of figures, 
apparently Egyptian divinities. After much 
consideration, he rejected the explanation of 
those Egyptologists who claim to recognise in 
some ancient monuments the proof of a commerce 
existing between the Egyptians and the people 
who at a remote period inhabited Italy; and 
demonstrated the fact that if an Egyptian inspira- 
tion may be traced in some works of archaic 
Etruscan art, it is due to the influence exerted at 
a later time by the Phoenicians, whose commerce 
brought them into communication with the races 
of the Mediterranean coasts. Prof. Helbig ex- 
pressed his regret at being able to say so little 
concerning a relic of extraordinary importance ; 
and Marchese Chigi, the proprietor of the 
bucchero, gave some explanations of its history, 
saying that he could affirm that it was discovered 
in the neighbourhood of Populonia. 





OBITUARY. 
E. M. WARD, R.A, 


By the death of Mr. Ward, which occurred on 
January 15, at his house at Windsor, and in the 
sixty-third year of his age—greatly to the regret 
of a large society that had long regarded him with 
liking and affection—we lose, not, indeed, an 
artist whose loss is likely to be accounted great 
by those imbued with the most newfangled notions 
now current in sot-disant art society, but assuredly a 
painter who in his best time, and that was now 
many years ago, was one of the ablest genre- 
painters England has produced. Not that Mr. Ward 
confined himself to genre-painting. His efforts— 
hardly perhaps can we say his unqualified successes 
—in the painting of history may be observed in 
the corridor of the House of Cicapenathd, where 
the Landing of Charles II., Alice Lisle, and the 
Acquittal of the Seven Bishops are evidence of 
the thoroughness and of the serious mind with 
which he applied himself to an ambitious task for 
which he was selected, though they are probabl 
but little evidence of a triumph which the lac 
of inspiration must have made impossible. But 
if the painting of true history was beyond Mr. 
Ward, whose natural genius was that of the genre- 
painter, and if work of high imagination was 
quite out of his reach, he was excellently fitted for 
the more prosaic borderland of history and fancy : 
what has been already described, in a daily con- 
temporary, as “the vivacious pursuit of historical 
anecdote.” Some of the best examples of this his- 
torical anecdote are to be studied in the National 
Gallery, where no less than three or four of Mr. 
E. M. Ward’s cabinet pictures may be beheld, Mr. 
Vernon having purchased at least one or two of 
tho finest of them when they were fresh from the 
easel of the artist. Among them is the exceedingly 
noteworthy picture of Dr. Johnson Reading the 
Manuscript of the Vicar of Wakefield, the produc- 
tion of which preceded Mr. Ward's election to the 
honour of the Associate-ship of the Royal 
Academy. It appeared in 1843 : he was made an 
Associate in 1846, and not until several years 
afterwards was he elected full Academician. The 
times of Johnson, Garrick, Boswell, and Gold- 
smith were to him fruitful of themes. He was 
more successful with men than with women, and 
most successful in realising characteristic expres- 
sions on the faces of the illustrious, whose fea- 
tures many portraits now become historical had 
already recorded. Mr. Ward’s work, even in 
genre-painting, was very unequal, and it is beyond 
doubt that the best of it was done at a time of 
which the younger generation has little remem- 
brance. Its colour was often not agreeable ; its 
draughtsmanship was at times faulty, though Mr. 
Ward had studied draughtsmanship not in England 
only; the textures represented were often skil- 
fully imitated ; and there was a general liveliness 
in the treatment which to those who do not desire 
to look upon all pictures as problems they are called 
upon to solve was undeniably fascinating, and which 
had a right to be so, since liveliness is one of the 
virtues of genre-painting. It is by his genre- 
inting—by the best of it assuredly—that E. M. 
ard will live in the remembrance of the student 
of art, His place in that remembrance may not 
be absolutely permanent, but his reputation will 
at least be less ephemeral than is supposed by 
many persons, who would hold that art like Mr. 
Ward’s has no business to have any reputation at 
all. The truth, plainly spoken, is that Mr. Ward 
was not always quite a first-rate genre-painter, 
but that the branch of painting which he pur- 
sued successfully enough for many years, as 
far as popular applause is concerned, and honour- 
ably enough at all times, is as worthy as any 
other branch to engross the attention of the 
keenest minds. He followed in a department of 
art which will not be likely to lose its hold upon 
the public, though—content with engaging itself 
with the characters of men—it takes no count 
either of religious aspiration on the one hand, or, 








on the other, of the aims of the purely decorative 
craftsman, to whom the conveyance of any definite 
thought is of the nature of an offence... fe 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 


WE understand that the Royal Academy have 
for some time been occupied with the question of 
artistic copyright. Feeling that the recommend. 
ations in the Report of the Royal ‘Commissioners 
with regard to the copyright in paintings and 
drawings are antagonistic to the interests of all 
artists, and, indeed, also to those of the public, a 
committee ‘was appointed last year to enquire 
into the whole matter. This committee has, we 
believe, just presented to the council a Report, 
which, if its conclusions meet with the approval 
of the general body, will no doubt be forwarded 
to the Government, and every endeavour made to 
prevent those recommendations of the commis- 
sioners which are considered injurious to the in- 
terests of art being incorporated in the forthcom- 
ing Bill. 

Messrs. VALENTINE C. Prinsep, 8S. Luke 
veces and J. M‘Whirter have been elected 

»R.A,s. 


We are glad to hear that Mr. Ouless has lately 
been working very successfully upon a portrait of 
Mr. Edmund Yates, 


M. Victor LHUILLIER has just executed for 
Messrs. Deighton and Dunthorne, of Vigo Street, 
aa important etching from a picture of Mr. Bough- 
ton’s which at the: last exhibition of the Royal 
Academy sustained, if it did not advance, the 
reputation of that artist. The Waning of the 

oneymoon represents, as some will remember, 
a pleasant wildish garden-place, shaded by trees, 
and with wicket-gate, white in the distance, 
leading out to common lish country. A 
stone seat surrounds a tree in the immediate fore- 

und, and those whose honeymoon is celebrated 
in the composition sit, but apart from each other, 
on this seat, The woman makes little pretence of 
occupation, but the man—a better actor probably 
—is in act to caress a dog somewhat idly, and 
makes belief to be buried in ey of a book. 
The design is agreeable; and the suggestion of 
comedy is refined if somewhat mild. M. Lhuil- 
lier’s etching is really very skilful copyist’s or 
translator's work. He has succeeded well with 
the expressions, and has not failed in his rendering 
into gradations of dark and light the colours of 
the canvas. He ‘is taking rank, we venture to 
think, among our most uniformly’ happy’ trans- 
lators of very various designs. Supreme skill 
may not be apparent, but neither is there apparent 
an even occasional failure of at least moderate 
capacity. 

Messrs. HoGARTH AND Sons haye sent us an 
impression of Mr. Francis Holl’s engraving after 
Miss Lilian Dickenson’s drawing of the Lord 
Bishop of Lichfield. A somewhat pensive and 
spiritual face afforded opportunity for the talents 
of Miss Dickenson, and Mr. Holl’s engraving errs, 
it may be, on the side of over-refinement. The 
engraver’s work is brilliant, soft, and smooth; 
not yore quite of the kind that most com- 
mends itself to us, but sufficiently sure of at least 
average popularity. 

Tue sale of M. Reiset’s collection of pictures 


-by the old masters and certain French painters of 


about the last generation will occur shortly. M. 
Reiset, whose name is well known to the public 
in connexion with his functions at the Louvre, is 
known to be the owner of some early Italian pic- 
tures of good character and high interest. He owns 
also, we hear, about three pictures from the hand 
of M. Ingres, whose drawings are just now at the 
Grosvenor Gallery somewhat specially. engaging 
the notice of amateurs. One of these pic- 


tures is the Venus Anadyomene, in which Ingres 
has grappled with the best success with the diffi- 
culties of the nude figure ; and another is a now 
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yery famous portrait—that of Mdme. Devaucay 
_executed by Ingres as early as the year 1808, 
during what, if we mistake not, was his first 
sojourn in Rome. It has been brilliantly engraved. 
The subject sits nearly facing the spectator. She 
js in evening dress—at least with bare arms—and 
the arrangement of drapery is exceedingly skilful 
and graceful, when it is borne in mind that the 
roblem presented to the painter was the success- 
fil treatment of fashions of dress certainly not 
the happiest. The colour and general finish of 
this picture are considered to do especial credit to 
its painter. 

THERE will soon be sold at Frankfurt a collec- 
tion of drawings by old masters, whose dispersion 
we have before announced as in contemplation. 
This is the well-known collection belonging to 
M. Suermondt, of Aix-la-Chapelle. An important 
print-sale is likely to take place at Frankfurt at 
about the same time. ’ 

BeRLINn has just acquired the oldest memento of 
the Reformation, in the shape of the doors of the 
church of Wittenberg to which Luther nailed 
his ninety-five theses. The doors now form the 
doors of the church of St. Bartholomew in 
Berlin. 

Whistler vy. Ruskin. Art and Art Critics. 
(Chatto'and Windus.) Such is the title of a 


small pamphlet of scarcely thirteen pages, in | 


a brown ‘paper ne with a strange device, 

robably designed by the author, Mr. J. A. 
‘N, Whistler, of the White House, Chelsea, 
We presume that this is its author's first 
literary production; for his own sake, we sin- 
cerely hope it may be the last, as, to tell the 
truth, we have seldom come across a more silly 
production. Whatever may be Mr. Whistler's 
talents and capabilities as an artist, he seems 
unable to write plain English and generally igno- 
rant of the subjects of which he treats or to 
which he alludes. He has evidently managed to 
ick up at all events a certain smattering of 
Teed while frequenting the Parisian atedters ; 
but we do not think that a Frenchman would talk 
of journals winking at a_fin mot; and we are certain 
that mathematics in France as elsewhere ranks 
among the Sciences and not, as Mr. Whistler 
seems to think, among the Arts. 

Mr. WHISTLER, it appears, finds imitators as 
well as admirers. The curious chapel of Skir- 
laugh, in Holderness, is being “‘ restored” under 
the auspices of an architect and surveyor of Hull. 
Some neighbours interested in the chapel have 
protested against some portion of the “ restora- 
tion,” threatened or perpetrated, and the architect 
has replied by bringing an action against one of 
them for libel. e case is to come on at the 
next Leeds assizes. 

Tue little town of Correggio has at last de- 
termined to do honour to its distinguished painter, 
Antonio Allegri, by raising a monument to his 
memory. As Correggio is for the most part only 
known to the world through this painter's received 
name, she ought certainly to try and preserve it 
in remembrance. 


A Report has lately been published concerning 
the monument which Italy desires to raise to the 
memory of Victor Emmanuel. It is estimated 
that this monument, which is to consist of a 
colossal equestrian statue mounted on a triumphal 
arch, will cost not less than 10,000,000 frances. Of 
this sam only 1,220,000 francs has already been 
subscribed, but the executive committee are pro- 
ceeding vigorously with their work, and have de- 
cided not to limit the eompetition for this monu- 
ment to Italy, but to throw it open to all the 
world, Here is certainly a fine opportunity for 
modern artists to distinguish themselves, An 
equestrian statue such as that which Lionardo da 
Vinci once modelled of Francesco Sforza! 
will be the man ‘bold enough to undertake it ? 

Ir is stated that the Duchesse de Galliera has 
bought M, Monteverde’s fine statue of Jenner, and 
has presented it to the new hospital at Genoa. 


Who. 


Gazette des Beaux-Arts we have often had occa- 
sion to mention, has just. been appointed Professor 
of Epigraphy and Greek Antiquity in the College 
of France. He begins his course with a ‘nae of 
the inscriptions bearing upon the part pley by 
religion in the public and private life of the 
Greeks. 


Tue full réglement of the triennial Salon which 
is to be held in Paris is given in the Chroni 
des Arts of January 11. The plan of this Salon 
seems on the whole to give satisfaction. 


Tue exhibition of the Musée des Arts Dé- 
coratifs in’ the Pavillon de Flore, of which we 
have before given some account, is now open to 
the public. The exhibition seems entirely con- 
fined to decorative and industrial art, especially 
Ceramics, | aie 

In digging the foundations of a house in the 
Rue des Ecoles, Paris, the workmen recently laid 
bare two massive walls of Roman construction, 
which are supposed to have enclosed one of those 
Gallo-Roman villas wherein the Parisians of the 
third and fourth centuries enjoyed themselves, 
imitating Roman customs. These luxurious abodes 
were mostly burnt or otherwise destroyed by the 
Franks, but traces of them are still perpetually 
| cropping up beneath the surface of modern Paris. 


A CORRESPONDENT, reading our remarks regard- 
ing the poor show made by Italian art at the 
Paris Exhibition, writes that this was entirely 
owing to Italian jobbery, the artists for the most 
part having been selected by the commission for 
party motives, and not simply in the interests of 
‘art. Thus the real talent of Italy was by no 
means represented at Paris, for the Italian artists 
. of reputation resented this system of favouritism, 
and refused to send their works or even to admit 
the Government officials into their studios. This 
is to be regretted, for, though modern Italian art 
makes usually but a poor show at foreign exhi- 
bitions, it is certain that there are many excellent 
artists in Italy—artists who have a high repute in 
their own country, though little known beyond 
it. Italian sculptors in particular have lately 
<r some yery noteworthy and beautiful 
works, 


THE scheme for the formation of a separate 
archaeological museum in Florence is again under 
consideration. Such a museum is, in truth, 
greatly neetled, for at present the ancient marbles 
and other antiquities in which Florence is so rich 
are wretchedly exhibited, being all mixed up in 
terrible confusion in the Uffizi galleries and the 
Etruscan Museum. Nothing can be worse than 
the arrangement of the sculptures in these places. 
The light is yery bad, and the classification so in- 
accurate ag.to yield little instruction, There are 
also, we aré told, about thirty thousand medals 
hidden away, as well as many other objects of fine 
art which there is no room to exhibit. A well- 
arranged museum ought certainly to be provided 
for these treasures, and would add greatly to the 
attractions of Florence. It would not be neces- 
sary, it is stated, to construct a new building for 
it, the Government having already a suitable 
locale, which, with little alteration and a very 
moderate outlay, would serve the purpose ad- 
mirably. «_- 








MUSIC. 


BEkETHOVEN’s trio in E flat (Op. 70, No. 2), the 
same master’s sonata in E (Op. 109), and Brahms’s 
pianoforte quartett in A (Op. 26), were the works 
performed at Mr. Dannreuther’s concert on the 
'16th inst. The sonata was played with marvel- 
‘lous finish and exquisitely poetical feeling by Mr. 
‘Dannreuther, and a sense of regret ar | not be 
|resisted that a performer 'so gifted should be heard 
lonly at comparatively rare intervals in our concert 
jrooms. Miss Anna Williams sang Bach's “ Er- 





\barme dich, meit Gott,” | from'the Matthaeus: Pas- 
\stonsmustk; —and— two--charming -bieder; -* Der. 


M. O. Rayet, whose contributions to the 


‘being observed with minute accuracy. 





Fischerknabe,’ and “ Es muss ein Wunderbares 
sein,” by Franz Liszt. , 

Herr Oart Gorpmark, whose orchestral work 
Die léndliche Hochzeit was performed at the 
Crystal Palace in March last, was represented at 
last Saturday's Popular Concert by his Suite in 
E (Op. 11) for piano and violin.”. This composition 
is in five movements, all more or less irregular in 
structure, but each bearing the seal, so to speak, 
of the cultured and thoughtful musician. The 
higher quality of individuality can only be dis- 
tinctly observed in the fourth movement, an 
allegro moderato in A, 6-4 time. This section is 
impressive, though rather sombre in tone, while 
the remainder of the work is for the most part 
bright and vigorous. Schumann’s lovely quartett 
in A minor (Op. 41, No. 1) was rendered to 
fection, with Mdme. Norman-Néruda as leader; 
and Mr. Charles Hallé played Beethoven's sonata 
in F minor (Appassionata). It was understood 
that Mdlle. J me ae had made her last appearance 
for the present season; but on Monday she re- 
appeared, and gave as her solo Beethoven's 
sonata in C sharp minor (the Moonlight). In 
the first movement of this work she was 
not entirely successful, but the impetuous 
finale was rendered with the closest attention 
to the requirements of the text, every nuance 
he con- 
certed works were Mozart's quartett in E flat, 
No. 4; Haydn's trio in G; and Rubinstein’s 
sonata in D (Op. 18), for pianoforte and violon- 
cello, The themes in the latter work are singu- 
larly attractive, and, though the composer does 
not seem to know what to do with them, there 
is but little of that painful extravagance which 
we find in Rubinstein’s later writings. 


THE selections from Polyeucte imparted a 
special interest to the concert of Mdme., Viard- 
Louis on Tuesday. We shall reserve a detailed 
criticism of Gounod’s latest opera until a more 
fitting opportunity; one, perhaps, which will 
soon occur, .as. it...is. not improbable that 
the work will be produced at Covent Garden 
Theatre during the ensuing season. The music, 
if not of such marked inspiration throughout as is 
that of Faust, is very earnest and often deeply 
religious in sentiment. The excerpts given on 
Tuesday showed the composer in the lighter mood 
which he adopts occasionally by way of effective 
contrast. The barcarolle “ Nymphes attentives ” 
is sung by Sextus, a young Roman, at the outset 
of the scene in which the assembly of Christians 
takes place. It was rendered with excellent taste 
by Mr. Edward Lloyd; but the effect would be 
infinitely greater on the stage, where the singer is 
for the most part invisible, his voice being heard 
at a distance, which increases towards the close 
of the song. Similarly in the ballet music, which 
for beauty and taste may ey with that of 
Robert le Diable or Guillaume Teil, we missed the 

etry of motion which lends it trus significance. 

his ballet is the apotheosis of ism, and so 
consistent is M, Gounod ‘with his object that he 
will not allow the heathen crew to finish their 
revels, but introduces the solemn strains of a 
Choral by way of coda to the furious Bacchanale 


‘which forms the last movement of the ballet. 


The minuet (Op. 3) by M. Bourgault-Ducoudray 
failed to please so greatly as the gavotte by the 
same composer introduced at a previous concert, 
There was little room for surprise that Goetz’s 
symphony in F should have so fully impressed 
thise who heard it as to occasion a demand for a 
8 repetition of the work. Increased 
‘familiarity in this instance only tends to in-’ 
creased admiration. Here is music born of genuine 
inspiration, a quality which covers a multi- 
jtude of sins, e may regret the composer's 
restlessness, and his excessive polyphony, but 
his genius commands homage, and it should be 
freely and gladly bestowed. Mdme. Viard-Louis 
layed Mendelssohn’s concerto in G minor, and 

terndale Bennett's Rondo Piacevole, The Tann- 


“overture, which commenced the concert, 
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received but scant justice. The tempo was too 
slow, the nuances were not well observed, and 
there was more than one false entry. It may well 
be asked, too, why the cymbals were not used 
in the method indicated by the composer. There 
was a vociferous demand for an encore, with which 
Mr. Weist Hill complied after some resistance, 
and, except as regards the point last mentioned, the 
second rendering was much better than the first, 
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